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Memorabilia. 





THe January number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine has another article by Mr. 
John Crompton on bees, a more interesting 
one if possible than that of the August 
number (see ante p. 127). Entitled ‘ The 
Swarm,’ it’ brings out forcibly the reality of 
the bee’s intelligence; the existence in her 
of powers of calculation, of adaptability to 
changing circumstances, of concentration. 
These were known before, of course, yet we 
do not remember any account of them so fresh 
and detailed as this. Bee-keepers, it seems, 
are now employing complicated measures to 
stop bees from swarming. Some of them, our 
author says, do effect this, but they make 
the bees’ lives a perfect misery. Most of 
them depend on mixing the bees up and 
switching them round so that they never 
know where they are. ‘‘ Queens are put in 
different compartments, entrances are 
changed, the nurseries are interfered with at 
different intervals.’’ In all this the bee- 
keeper is relying on ‘‘ the bee’s determination 
to make the best of a bad job and to go on 
working under any conditions.’’ These mea- 
sures may be the cause of a curious change 
in the behaviour of swarming bees. There is 
plenty of evidence that in the old days when 
the swarms were taken in skeps, the swarm- 
ing bees were perfectly harmless. Now-a-days 
the swarms are highly irritable. Do they 
realise, is the question suggested, that man is 
fighting their colonising system, and resent it ? 
Mr. Crompton thinks this by no means 
impossible: ‘‘ They have advanced further 
than we have,’’ he asserts, ‘‘ and it is a mis- 
take to underrate their intelligence or per- 
teptiveness.’’ 


The activity of the hive when winter is ap- 





out stint, and food is short, is one of the most 
striking features of the life of the bee. The 
adults must know that they are doomed: but 
they go hungry, and work on that the next 
generation may be ready to take their place. 
The swarms that have nearly been beaten in 
the desperate race with time sometimes find 
a reprieve in the flowering of wild ivy. The 
bunches of yellow flowers come out in 
November, full of nectar which they yield at 
all temperatures and in most conditions. It 
is, indeed, pleasant to think of the joy and 
relief in the hive when the ivy flowers bring 
out the bees as if it were summer, and the 
work in the hive—it may be on icy nights— 
roars on again. 


IN Music and Letters for January 1940, Mrs. 

Kathleen Dale has a paper on Schubert’s 
indebtedness to Haydn. This has already 
been recognized in some degree, but the 
examples put forward to show it are taken 
from “‘ typical ’’ and well-known works of the 
older composer on the one hand, and from 
early and less ‘‘ typical ’? Schubert. Schubert 
admired Haydn; in 1828, not long before his 
own death, he spent an hour by Haydn’s 
grave-side at Eisenstadt. Both at school, 
playing in the school orchestra, and while 
with the Esterhazys as music-tutor, he had 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
Haydn’s work. The comparisons brought 
forward by Mrs. Dale show that both in melo- 
dies and in harmonic schemes the two com- 
posers show much resemblance; but she finds 
a similarity more subtle than these and would 
even trace that ‘‘ essential ‘ Schubertian ’ 
quality which defies analysis in everyday lan- 
guage, but which casts its spell upon the 
trained musician and the untrained music- 
lover alike ’’ back, at least in some measure, 
to a kindred equally indescribable quality in 
Haydn. It is difficult to specify any purely 
musical devices springing from this indefin- 
able something—a serenity mingled with 
sorrow: consciousness of transience—but she 
instances and illustrates two. First, the 
sudden transition from major into minor or 
from minor into major—typical of Schubert. 
prefigured in Haydn; next the “‘ extending of 
a modulatory passage to include visits to keys 
not essentially related to the matter in hand.”’ 
She suggests that the clearest hint of the 
nature of ‘‘ that evanescent Schubertian and 
Haydnesque quintessence’? may be gathered 
from the second movement of the Unfinished 
Symphony compared with the Andante con 
moto of Haydn’s Sonata for the piano No. 18 


proaching, when the young must be fed with- i in C minor, 
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JE received the other day the October 
number of the Journal of the British 
Society of Master Glass-Painters—always a 
welcome arrival. It begins with a note about 
Mr. Caldwell’s recent and remarkably suc- 
cessful cleaning of a piece of twelfth-century 
glass in Canterbury Cathedral. Depicting 
Methuselah meditating seated upon an 
arched throne, it escaped the disastrous fire 
of 1174. It was once in one of the clerestory 
windows; at some later time it was removed 
to one of the transept windows where it re- 
mained till the present. The cleaning has 
revealed the fine character of the design excel- 
lently emphasised by the leading and also 
the exceptional beauty of its colouring. This 
number contains the transcript of a sale- 
catalogue of Christie’s in 1816, when forty- 
five’ pieces of stained glass were sold for £335 
18s. 6d. The two pieces which fetched the 
highest price—£42—both bought by a Mr. 
Claughton, were a ‘ Christ disputing among 
the Doctors’ and ‘ Christ before Caiaphas, 
and Christ before Pilate ’—the latter de- 
scribed in the catalogue ‘‘ exceeding rich and 
fine, with name of the Abbey inscribed, date.’’ 
The Editor asks: Where are all these pieces 
now? And we would echo the question. Mr. 
Leicester B. Holland’s translation of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s ‘ Vitrail’ here reaches its fifth 
instalment; this is largely concerned with 
devices by which heads drawn so-to-put-it 
brutally when set in their place at a height, 
and softened with opaque tones, have that 
* brutality ”’ peal 9 to vigour and even 
charm. The Editor contributes a third sec- 
tion of his article on Leaded Lights and 
Ornamental Glazing. Near the end he quotes 
from a fourteenth-century Memoriale giving 
the quantities of glass, lead and solder re- 
quired per foot. According to this 100 
pounds of white glass costs 8s.; a poise of 
glass which contains 5 small pounds should 
make a glass window 2} ft. long by 1 ft. 
wide; and 2$ small pounds of glass should 
make a glass window 1} ft. in length and 
breadth. 


HE second December number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes has an_ interesting 
article, ‘ Souvenirs du Paris de jadis,’ by M. 
Enrique Larreta, an Argentine writer, who is 
a fervent lover of Paris. One of his “‘ sou- 
venirs ’’—concerned, however, with Rome— 
recounts meetings with Rudyard Kipling. 
They had met at Engelberg in Switzerland, 
and Kipling had begun the acquaintance by 
enquiring of the nurse of one of M. Larreta’s 
children how many teeth her charge had. At 








Rome the two visited the Vatican and various 
museums; and went to Hadrian’s Villa and 
to Tivoli. Kipling would mingle profound 
observations with irreverent sallies by which 
he chose to pose as an ancient barbarian who 
felt lost amid the grandeurs of classical anti- 
quity. His gleaming black eyes under the 
over-hanging brows gave him something of the 
air of a prehistoric person. His bronzed face 
had that primitive, direct vitality which 
breathes in his work. He always spoke 
French, not without frequent lapses in 
grammar: “ Ce que j’aime surtout en France, 
e’est les Cathédraux.’’ Looking at famous 
Vatican sculptures, which have often been re- 
produced, he once cut short the writer’s 
expressions of admiration by saying: ‘‘ Yes, 
but don’t you think this museum is lacking 
in originality ?”’ 

It will be remembered that Dec. 21, 1939, 
was the tercentenary anniversary of the birth 
of Racine. M. Victor Giraud has a long and 
penetrating appreciation of the poet in this 
number. ' 


HE Genealogists’ Magazine for December 
consists largely of index matter, with 
which are included a good number of reviews 
and a list of recent Additions to the Library 
and Document Collections. An _ obituary 
notice of the late Oswald Barron, Maltravers 
Herald Extraordinary, recalls the fact that 
for thirty years he figured as ‘The 
Londoner’ of the Evening News. His ap- 
pointment as Maltravers Herald Extraord- 
inary was of 10 Mar., 1937, and he took part 
that year in the coronation of George VI. 

Under the heading ‘ A.R.P.’ the Editor 
tells us that some members engaged in this 
work, particularly on switchboards, are 
using the long intervals between calls in 
indexing for the Society, and goes on to say 
how welcome would be offers by other mem- 
bers similarly engaged, to do the like. 

It would be interesting to know how, in 
general, those long intervals at the switch- 
boards are filled up by members of the A.R.P. 
service. Those whose service is to ‘‘ stand 
and wait ’’ might have interesting things to 
say. We have often wondered what goes 
through the heads of sentries. The length 
of duty is commonly too short for the sentry 
to be absorbed in his own reflections. On the 
other hand, where alertness is required, it 
may be long enough to make full alertness 
difficult to keep up. Has anyone written 
any account—true or imaginary—of the 
thoughts of a sentry on duty ? 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WHITEHALL PALACE: 
JONES AND WREN. 
I. 


PHE designs for Whitehall Palace attri- 
buted to Inigo Jones were first carefully 
examined by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, who 
ublished his findings in the Architectural 
eview for June, 1912 (vol. xxxi., pp. 333- 
64; also issued separately), and a summary 
of them in his ‘ Inigo Jones,’ 1938, pp. 99- 
13. Mr. Gotch showed that the Banqueting- 
House was built (in 1619-22) as a complete 
and independent architectural work, not as 
part of a large regular architectural scheme 
(it was of course one of the palace buildings. 
but they formed an irregular group). There 
are two drawings for the Banqueting-House 
by or attributable to Jones (also two draw- 
ings of detaily for it: L.C.C. ‘ Survey of 
London,’ vol. xiii. (St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster), p. 121). He further showed that 
the remaining drawings, dealing with the 
rojected palace as a whole, or with parts of 
it other than the Banqueting-House as an 
isolated building, belong to seven different 
schemes, each worked out in several drawings, 
with three further drawings not related to 
any of these schemes; and that, with the ex- 
ception of one of the unrelated drawings, 
which may be by Jones, all these drawings 
are by or reasonably attributable to Jones’s 
awsistant, John Webb (this excludes a supple- 
mentary drawing and some copies made early 
in the zighteenth century). From the draw- 
ings themselves and notes on them and from 
a petition presented by Webb at the Restora- 
tin Mr. Gotch concluded, with very slight 
meervations, that the plans for the palace 
(as opposed to the Banqueting-House) are 
due to Webb; and that he had made them 
originally for Charles I in 1647 and 1648 and 
had worked on them again for Charles II 
thout 1661. The reservations were mainly 
due to a statement attached in 1717 by an 
architect, William Emmett, to a set of 
designs for the palace in his possession, that 
Jones had ‘‘ in ye year 1639 presented these 
his Designes’’ to the King; as Emmett’s 
authority for the date was not traceable and 
% the drawings are almost certainly in 
Webb’s hand Mr. Gotch questioned the 





INIGO 





validity of the statement. 


Mr. Gotch’s conclusions do not appear to 
have been generally accepted. The evidence 


| which he produced does not warrant them; 


there is assumption rather than proof; and 
one word, the verb ‘‘ to design,’’ twice used 
by Webb, is given the modern meaning ‘‘ to 
plan,’ instead of the much more general 
meaning ‘‘ to draw,’’ which seems to have 
been the usual meaning in Webb’s time. The 
claims made on Webb’s behalf are too great ; 
Webb never achieved a position or a reputa- 
tion commensurate with his ability if he was 
the originator of the Whitehall plans. 
Although the existing drawings for Charles 
{I’s_ palace at Greenwich are largely in 
Webb’s hand (Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Journal, 3rd ser., vol. xviii., 
1911, pp. 331-6), he appears to have been 
working as the technical assistant of Sir John 
Denham, not as the original designer. Den- 
ham’s career as an architect has never been 
worked out and there appears to be little 
material for it; there is enough to show that 
he was active as Surveyor of the Works and 
not ogy | a sinecurist, 
0 


The following passage is taken from (Sir) 
William Sanderson’s ‘ Compleat History of 
the Life and Raigne of King Charles,’ which 
was published in 1658 (p. 311): 


We cannot finde other than this, the onely 
cause that this City [London] might justly 
regret upon unkindness from the King, was 
the account of their Plantation of London 
Derry in Ireland: a slender occasion, their 
usurpation of more liberty than their Patent 
would impower, was here questioned in Star- 
chamber, and sentenced to be forfeited to 
the King, and Fines imposed upon the Under- 
takers, which though very justly deserving 
correction, yet they proposed reasonable over- 
tures of satisfaction, and more honourable 
for the King to have accepted, which was, to 
have contributed a very ample Sum of Money 
by way of Composition towards the erecting 
ot a Royal Palace for his Majesties Court in 
Saint James’s Park, according to a Model 
drawn by Inigo Jones his excellent Architec- 
tour, and to have taken down White-hall to- 
wards the Thames, carrying the common way 
in the room thereof, directly from Charing- 
cross straight through Cannons-row to West 
minster-hall, leaving the River-side an open 
Wharf quite along. 

Amd although their offer in Money came 
short of the Sum to finish such a Fabrick, 
yet so noble a Design might have found many 
well-affected to have offered to the supply 5 be- 
sides sundry other occasions of raising Money 
sufficient to have perfected that Work; whereas 
this Fine producing a considerable Sum, was 
begged and squandred away to the Kings small 
advantage. 


A rough date for the episode is supplied. 
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by the case of the Londonderry charter, which 
was decided in 1635; but proceedings in Star 
Chamber began in 1631 and the final agree- 
ment as to the payment to be made by the 
City was reached in 1637. 

Sanderson’s reputation as an historian is 
so poor that it is desirable to have confirma- 
tion of any statement made by him. The 
extant offers of composition made by the City 
in the Londonderry case apparently contain 
nothing like an offer to rebuild Whitehall 
(for the case see T. W. Moody, ‘ The London- 
derry Plantation, 1609-41,’ 1939), and shortet 
accounts of the episode in the continuation 
of Sir Richard Baker’s ‘ Chronicle’ (3rd ed., 
1660, p. 411) and in Whitelocke’s ‘ Mem- 
orials’ (ed., 1853, i. 101; folio pagination, 
p. 35) are probably derived from Sanderson 
and are scarcely guarantees of his trust- 
worthiness. But as regards the project for 
a rebuilding, Sanderson is probably trust- 
worthy enough. He apparently held some 
anaes at Court (James Howell, epistle to 

anderson, prefixed to the ‘ King Charles ’) ; 
and, while he cannot be shown to have been 
interested in architecture, he was sufficiently 
interested in painting to write a book on it 
(Graphice, 1658). A letter written by one 
Richard Daye in 1638 gives some support : 
‘they say His Majesty hath a desire to build 
[Whitehall] new again in a more uniform 
sort’? (Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper MSS., 
ii. 186). In 1638 the natural person to make 
such a design for the palace would be Jones, 
the Surveyor-General; Webb was about 
twenty-seven years old at the time. The 
absence of finished architectural drawings by 
Jones is natural enough; there is a scarcity 
of such drawings for Whitehall in Wren’s 
case also, at any rate for the period before the 
fire of 1698; such drawings as exist, whether 
sketches or more elaborate, were preserved by 
the architects among their own papers and 
were never formally delivered to the Kings. 
The small number of sketches for Whitehall 
in Jones’s own hand is a matter of chance; 
one collection of his drawings, that once 
owned by John Oliver (Aubrey, ‘ Brief 
Lives,’ ed. Clark, ii. 10), appears to be no 
longer extant. 

As regards the existing drawings for the 
Palace, Mr. Gotch writes: ‘‘ Owing to the 
similarity of detail in the whole of the draw- 
ings they must all have sprung from the same 
source of inspiration.’’ This is true only in 
a general sense. Behind all the drawings lies 
a single problem, the creation of a large 
palace incorporating the Banqueting-House. 





A single general solution underlies almost all 
the drawings; but the modifications of that 
solution are not necessarily the work of a 
single mind. It is at least possible that some 
of the drawings are fairly accurate copies of 
Jones’s and others Webb’s own suggestions; 
the relationship between the two men was 90 
close that it would be difficult to determine 
their shares in them. 


II. 


There exists an elevation by Wren for a 
projected building adjoining the Banqueting. 
House; a monogram forming part of the 
decoration shows that it was made for 
Charles II; the character of the design sug- 
gests that it was to form part of a general 
rebuilding of the Palace. R second elevation 
shows a whole projected range of buildings, 
including the Banqueting-House; unfortun- 
— it cannot be dated. There existed for- 
merly what appears to have been a plan by 
Wren for a general rebuilding of the Palace 
(Wren Society, vol. vii., 1930, p. 73 and 
plates x. xi). 

A notice of a proposed general re-building 
of the palace occurs in Hollantsche Mercurius 
for April, 1669 (published in 1670, p. 43): 


Dr. Wren, Revideur Generael van_ sijnes 
Majesteyts Wercken/nam in ’t begin van dese 
Maent inspectie van de gront van Withal: En 
soude nu op-stellen een nieu Model/om op die 
selfe Plaetse voor sijn Majesteyt te laten 
bouwen een veel grooter ende veel heerlijcker 
Pallais als Withal nu is: Oock om daer daer 
door de schandelijcke Moordt van den goeden 
Coningh Carel I. door de Cromwellisten/te 
brengen in vergetentheyt. 


The authority for this notice was probably 
a newsletter from England. Wren was ap- 
pointed Deputy Surveyor of the Works about 
March of this year and Surveyor about 
December (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, 
pp. 227, 615). The alteration of Whitehall 
Gate and the construction of the New Gallery 
in 1668-9 (‘ Survey of London,’ xiii., pp. 44-5, 
63) were not works of great importance and 
not incompatible with a project for a general 
rebuilding a few months later; but the Grand 
Duke Cosimo III, who visited the Palace 
about the end of May, and who gives a good 
account of it, does not mention any such pro- 
ject. 

The notice of the preparation of a plan of 
the Palace is perhaps to be associated with 
the plan engraved by Vertue; the original 
is now believed to date from 1669-70 (:bid., 
pp. 41-4). A French engineer, D. Fabureau 
de la Fabvollire, had been preparing a plan 
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earlier in the year by order of the King 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1668-9, p. 224). 


E. S. DE BEER. 


DANAE AND PERSEUS. 


From Simonides of Ceos—Greek Anthology, 
G. Bell and Sons.  exvii. 


dre Adpvaxt &v dadaréa 


As in carven ark they lay, 

Threat’ning flew the deep-sea spray, 
And the rising wind did play! 

On the cheek of Danae fear 

Smote, mid stains of many a tear; 

She with fond caress her child 

Perseus clasp’d: ‘‘ My heart is wild 
With distress, but thou dost keep 
Infant’s golden slumbers deep ; 

In this loveless ark of wood, 

Clamped with many a brazen stud, 
Underneath a lampless sky, 

Girt with solid ni ht, dost lie! 

Swell the waves above thy hair! 

As they pass, thou hast no care, 
Hear’st not voices of the breeze 

Where thou couchest at thine ease, 
Clad in purple raiment fine, 
Pillowing thy cheek on mine !2 
Knew’st thou but that fear is Fear, 
Thou would’st lend that willing ear 
To my words—yet bid I thee 

Sleep on, my babe—and slumber, Sea! 
Sleep on, incalculable Woe !— 

But Thou some change of will5 to show, 
Since I with Thee in prayer did strive, 
For thy Child’s sake, O Zeus, forgive. 


W. W. Sxeat. 





JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Tue Evouution or Love. 


With her it was form and size. It was her 
physical personality that had this imposing 
charm. ..she was built on a magnificent 
scale. Built is the only word . . . such shoul- 
ders! Such round arms! Such a shadowing 
forth of mighty limbs... But what magnifi- 
cent hair she had! . She wore it plaited 
tightly into one single tress hanging girlishly 
down her back... The Massiveness of it sur- 
prised you. On my word it reminded one of 
a club. Her face was big, comely, of an un- 


1 Bergk. 
2 Bergk. 





ruffled expression. She had a good com- 
plexion, and her blue eyes were so pale that 
she appeared to look at the world with the 
empty white candour of a statue. 


Such was the woman who attracted the 
unfortunate sailor, Falk, out of his seclusion 
with elemental force. She is concrete enough ; 
whereas the other women in Conrad’s erotic 
gallery are creatures, for the most part, 
almost of ethereal substance. They are 
described, indeed, in terms of physical beauty, 
yet with such delicately subtle refinements 
as apparently transcend the physical senses 
and beguile the impressionable reader into 
thinking that he is envisaging something as 
essential as Coleridge’s ‘ Phantom,’ in which 


She, she herself, and only she 
Shone through her body visibly. 


Thus, there is Seraphina, in ‘ Romance,’ 
who has an air of imperious and childlike 
beauty ; so that her lover looks at her ‘‘stilled, 
as one watches the dawn or listens to a sweet 
strain of music caught from afar.’’ There 
is Lena, in ‘ Victory,’ whose voice is her 
enchantment. There is Jewel, in ‘ Lord Jim,’ 
who has the “ simple charm and the delicate 
vigour of a wild-flower.’’ There is Rita, in 
‘The Arrow of Gold,’ appearing as one who 
had come from the ‘‘ precincts of some tem- 
ple... in the mountains . . . which seemed 
to put her in the category of visions.’’ And 
she fascinates by an ‘“‘ indefinable quality 
of charm,”’ which ‘‘ made you think of remote 
races, of strange generations, of the faces of 
women sculptured on immemorial monuments 
and of those lying unsung in their tombs.”’ 

Rita herself, however, like any beautiful 
woman, demurs at such a description; and 
upon being informed of a remark of her 
magnificent patron, that there is in her 
“something of the women of all time,’’ she 
treated her visitors to an ‘‘ exhibition of teeth 
as dazzling as Mr. Blunt’s and looking even 
stronger,”’ while her creator, as if taking the 
hint, proceeds to eulogise her ‘‘ physical per- 
fection in beauty of limb and balance of 
nerves, and not so much of grace, probably, 
as of absolute harmony.”’ 

In my own opinion, the most realised, 
realistic figure among Conrad’s women char- 
acters is Mrs. Travers in ‘ The Rescue,’ a 
creature of exquisite social refinement and 
subtle grace, who is attracted by and attracts 
a crude, adventurous sailor in a spell of fatal 
fascination; but, then, ‘The Rescue’ 
assuredly is Conrad’s greatest novel, as it is, 
moreover, a masterpiece of superlative value. 





3 Farnell. 





Marlow’s exclamation in ‘Lord Jim’ 
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might appear to be hyperbolical, but is | 


doubtless sincere. He says: 


It is only women who manage to put at times 
into their love an element just palpable enough 
to give ore a_ fright—an extra _ terrestrial 
touch. I ask myself with wonder — how the 
world can look to them—whether it has the 
shape and substance we know, the air we 
breathe! Sometimes I fancy it must be a 
region of unreasonable sublimities seething with 
the excitement of their adventurous souls, 
lighted by the glory of all possible risks and 
renunciations. owever, I suspect there are 
very few women in the world. 

For all that, the love of Conrad’s women 
characters, with the exception of Rita, re- 
mains personal, in the restricted sense, and, 
accordingly, selfish. It never attains freedom 
through its renunciations. It cannot trans- 
late the “one sadness at the root of the 
innumerable torments ’’ into the ecstasy, the 
efficacy and bliss, of the universal and eternal. 
The possessive passion romanticised, or psy- 
cho-analysed, is the attribute of the novel, as 
also of the erotic drama, There is nothing 
exalted about it in itself. In itself it is, 
logically, destructive, suicidal. Actually, or 
experimentally, in the electric battery ot 
existence it operates as a disturbing acid. If, 
on the other iad, it is realised, or gratified, 
and could then be maintained, it would pro- 
duce a state of emotional equilibrium and 
inertia; a fact that Conrad himself exempli- 
fied when he explained to a correspondent 
that the reason why Dona Rita deserted her 
lover was that she might save him from being 
too ecstatically and passively happy to take 
due interest in his work. 

And in Dona Rita, Conrad virtually re- 
nounces—or, at any rate, exhibits—the whole 
illusion ; so that ‘ The Arrow of Gold’ might 
fitly be styled, if it were not so stormy ana 
violent, his ‘ Paradise Regain’d.’ Dona Rita 
discourages personal and sentimental lovers. 
She insists upon being regarded (in both 
senses) as a universal representative ot 
women; as men in love have known the ex- 
perience of seeing the face of their beloved in 
other women’s faces, In this attitude, she 
stands for the third stage in Conrad’s evolu- 
tion of love, as set forth in ‘Falk’ (the passage 
was given at ante p. 114). She represents 
the ‘‘ fruit ’’ of that symbolical tree of which 
Falk’s physical attraction represents the 
“ yoot,’? and Lingard’s infatuation, in ‘ The 
Rescue,’ the ~ flower.’’ These stages are 
thus: (1) elementally, a woman ; (2) romanti- 
cally, the woman; (3) universally, Woman. 

Now, Rita’s enlightened influence upon her 
lover was apparently of good effect, since he 


does not after she has withdrawn her presence 
collapse into apathy, like Lingard, in ‘ The 
Rescue,’ when Mrs. Travers departs from 
him, or like Jewel, in ‘ Lord Jim,’ although 
‘“she was unselfish,’’ we are told, ‘‘ when she 
urged Jim to leave her, and even to leave the 
country.’’ Nor does he take his life, as does 
the noble recluse, Heyst, in ‘ Victory,’ when 
Lena dies—or, to cite an obvious analogue, 
like Gilliatt, the noble-minded fisherman in 
‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer.’ As for Falk, 
the ‘‘ idea of suicide,’? when he thought he 
had lost the girl he so passionately, if primi- 
tively, loved, ‘‘ apparently did not enter his 
head for a single moment.’”’ But Falk, 
although he had shown in the privations of 
the shipwreck “‘ all the qualities of classic 
heroism,’’ is not a tragic—not even a roman- 
tic—figure, in the kinetic sense, and, accord- 
ingly, he is given a ‘‘ happy ending.”’ 
Conrad’s women-lover characters, like 
Shakespeare’s—and, of course, novelists’ and 
dramatists’ in general—are all physically 
beautiful, and mostly young. It is a common 
and doubtless necessary convention. Never- 
theless, actual life, in this respect, is truer 
or stranger—than fiction, although the 
‘“ amatorious novel ” in Milton’s opinion was 
“one of the highest arks that human con- 
templation circling upwards, can make from 
the globy sea whereon she stands,’’ since, for 
example, Michael Angelo is asserted to have 
loved to distraction and seen the transcen- 
dent beauty in a woman who, judging from 
her portrait which is extant, was quite plain, 


E. H. Vistax. 


AT CHRISTMAS : IBSEN AND 
DICKENS. 


IN Ibsen’s play, ‘ A Doll’s House,’ the action 
is staged at Christmastide. Nora, the 
heroine, is busy with Christmas secrets in the 
first act and concealing from her husband 
the macaroons she is fond of eating. The 
second act shows the Christmas tree, stripped, 
and with the candles burnt out. William 
Archer, in the Introduction he added to his 
revised translation of 1900, remarks that 
one cannot but suspect Ibsen of choosing the 
date of publication with a view to giving his 
countrymen and the Scandimavian public a 
“Christmas Book” of his own particular 
brand. 
The play is far from cheerful in its theme, 
even if Nora returns at the end to her chil- 
| dren, an alteration which Ibsen described as 
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‘‘ barbarous violence ’’ to it. There is still, 
too, the depressing figure of Dr. Rank, | 
indulging in ghastly gaiety as a man doomed 
to die. 

The name specially associated in England 
with Christmas is that of Dickens, 
who likes the contrast of good cheer and 
warmth inside the house with snow and bleak 
weather outside, a combination discomfortable 
enough in London, as many found out last 
year. I know of two or three families where 
the reading of the ‘ Christmas Carol’ re- 
mains a regular part of the festival. It has 
also had a wide success as a film-play. I do 
not think a similar prominence can be 
assigned to-day to ‘ The Chimes’ or other 
stories in the ‘ Christmas Books’ of Dickens. 
The further ‘ Christmas Stories,’ from 
Household Words and All the Year Round, 
are by no means confined to a Christmas 
atmosphere, and not notable, apart from the 
two tales of that excellent landlady Mrs. 
Lirriper. She deserves more attention than 
she receives to-day, to judge from the 
inquiries I have made. 

Forster in his ‘ Life of Dickens’ towards 
the end (Book xi., 3) has a curious passage 
about the wanderings of his friend in 
London : 


For several consecutive years I accompanied 
him every Christmas Eve to see the market- 
irgs for Christmas down the road from Ald- 
gate to Bow; and he had a surprising fondness 
for wandering about in poor neighbourhoods 
on. Christmas-day, past the areas of shabby 
genteel houses in Somers or Kentish Towns, 
and watching the dinners preparing or 
coming in. 


Forster, who always seems to me to have 
been born in a frock-coat, and if not the 
actual prototype of Mr. Podsnap, a suitable 
candidate for the position, beady seems to 
me a happy companion for these excursions. 
He would patronise the respectable poor, if 
he leona ts unbend at all. Dickens, too— 
how could he watch dinners ‘‘ preparing or 
coming in,’’ without the intrusion on the 
private life of the poor which he thunders 
against in his writings? With a face glued 
to the window, he might see the dish of the 
occasion brought into a front room. But 
surely it was prepared in the kitchen, which 
is seldom a front room, and hardly visible, 





if below stairs. Did he go in and explain 


that he was the national laureate of Christ- | 
mas, or did he rely on a cheery word to intro- | 


duce himself ? 
cook? She was probably too busy at the 
moment to want to see anybody, particularly 


Did he make friends with the | 


a stranger who might belong to the unprofit- 
able class described by Mrs. Lirriper as 
‘Wandering Christians,’’ people who come 
to a house with a pretence of business and 
lead to none. Mr. J. W. T. Ley adds no 
note on the subject among his additions to 
Forster’s ‘ Life.’ 


V. R. 


“* EXALTRE.”’ 


/N none of the dictionaries accessible to me 

can I find this word listed. It is 
not in Murray, Webster, Century, Strat- 
mann, the Oxford English Dictionary, 
Wright, Stormonth, Skeat, Sheridan, or 
Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words.’ It occurs in folk-plays 
which have been reprinted by Professor 
Manly and Dr. Adams, neither of whom has 
provided an elucidation in a footnote. What 
little light I can throw on it is in the 
nature of a request for information, and is 
clearly inconclusive. : 

The folk-play ‘ Robin Hood and the Sheriff 
of Nottingham’ is printed in Manly ‘ Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama,’ i., p. 
280, and in Adams, ‘ Chief Pre-Shakespear- 
ean Dramas,’ p. 345. (Cf. Malone Society 
‘ Collections,’ i., p. 122, where this passage 
is found). The ballad, the text of which 
closely follows the play. is printed in Child, 
iii., 429, from ‘N. and Q.’, 1 8., xii., 321, 
where J. M. G., who made the transcript, 
notes: ‘‘I have transcribed these lines as 
accurately as I could; but there are a few 
words not so plain as I could wish.”” The 
version in Child is not exactly like J. M. G.’s, 
but the chief differences are in punctuation ; 
Child, however, writes exaltré for ‘‘ exaltre.’’ 
In his Glossary (iv., p. 305) he defines the 
word, without giving any authority, as 
‘* axle-tree.’’ Other spellings like “‘ exiltre ”’ 
are found in the ‘N.E.D.’ The folk-play is 
either based on, or the source of, the ballad. 
The chief difference between ballad and play 
is in the addition by the editors of stage- 
directions ; both Child’s quotation-marks and 
J. M. G.’s dashes suggest dialogue. I copy a 
portion of the ballad, inserting both the 
quotation-marks and dashes, noting in 
brackets Child’s variations from the text of 
J. M. G. 

“Syr Sheryffe, for thy sake 

Robyn Hode wull y take ”— 

I wyll the gyffe golde and fee 

This behest y¥ [thow] holde me— 

“ Robyn Hode ffayre and fre 

Undre this lynde shote we.”— 
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with the shote y Wyll, 

Alle thy lustes to fullfyll.— 

“ Have at the pryke,” 

And y cleve the styke.— 

“Late us caste the stone,” 

I grante well [,] be Seynte John.— 

** Late us caste the exaltre [exaltre].” 

Have a foote before thee.— 

Syr Knight, ye have a falle, 

“And I the Robyn, qwyte shall— 

Owte on the [,] I blewe my horne, 

Hitt are better unborne [.] ” 

“Let us fight at ottrance | ee ag 

“He that fleth [,] God gyfe hym mys- 
chaunce.”— 


> 


In the play, after contests in shooting and 
casting the stone, which Robin wins, the 
Knight (Sir Guy of Gisborne) suggests (line 
13): “‘ late vs caste the exaltre.’”’ The stage- 
directions, contributed by the editors, note 
‘“‘ Then they wrestle,’’ and again Robin wins. 
The next speech of Robin’s (perhaps the 
reason for the stage-directions) indicates the 
action: ‘‘ Syr knyght, ye haue a falle.”” But 
the ballad contains no other hint of a wrest- 
ling-match. 

However, Professor Tucker Brooke, of 
Yale, in a note which I received recently, 
throws light on casting the axletree: he refers 
to Alex. Barclay’s first eclogue, and quotes 
from the Spenser Society edition of Bar- 
clay’s Eclogues, p. 3, col. 2, ll. 43 f.: 


I runne, I wrastle, I can well throwe the 
arre, 
No shepheard throweth the axeltrie so farre. 


This would suggest that the stage-direction 
“‘They wrestle’? which both Manly and 
Adams furnish, in their versions of the folk- 
play of ‘ Robin Hood and the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham’ is unjustified at this point. It 
might follow line 16 of the play, where Sir 
Guy, or the Knight, says: ‘“‘. . . I thefe], 
Robyn, qwyte shall.”’ He will pay him bac 
for winning the axletree contest by wrestling 
with him; again defeated, he exclaims: 

Owte one thed I blowe myn horne! 
and then the fight starts in earnest, with 
Robin’s 

Lat vs fyght at ottraurce. 

Strutt has much to say about wrestling in 
‘Sports and Pastimes,’ but I cannot find that 
he connects an axletree with this exercise, 
nor does he describe a contest which consists 
of casting an axletree. In one version of the 
Tom Hickathrift story, the hero fights a 
giant with an axletree and wheel for sword 
and buckler, ‘“‘ and excellent weapons they 
were on such an emergency.” The giant 
‘began to stare at Tom, to see him take the 








wheel in one of his hands, and the axle-tree 
in the other. . .””. The ensuing fight ended 
in the death of the giant. 

Perhaps in the ballad (and the play) ‘‘ ye 
have a falle ’? means nothing more than that 
in the third contest, as in the other two, the 
Knight is defeated, This alone would be 
excuse enough for him to blow his horn, which 
is the signal for the serious combat, which 
ends with Sir Guy’s death. 

Child’s spelling ‘‘exaltr8’’ emphasises a 
rhyme with “‘ the[e] ’’ in the next line. Is 
there any authority for the editors’ stage- 
direction calling for a _ wrestling-match, 
except the line ‘‘ Have a foot before thee,” 
and the suggestion that the Knight has a 
fall? could not these phrases apply equally 
well to a contest in throwing the axle-tree? 


R. W. 


HOSTS IN CHAINS.—Many years ago, 
while living by myself in a detached 
stone-built cottage with walls 18ins. thick, 
constructed of the pale yellowish oolitic lime- 
stone which is characteristic of the Cotswold 
Hills in Gloucestershire—whither I went to 
dwell for a few years in order to study the 
rich fauna and flora of that delightful district 
—I experienced, on several occasions, certain 
meteorological phenomena which I felt gave 
me the clue to an explanation of the supposed 
psychical occurrences known as “ ghosts in 
chains,’’ These phenomena happened more 
especially after a hot summer’s day, when, 
just about midnight (the ideal ghostly hour), 
if I was either lying awake or only sleeping 
lightly, I would be startled by hearing a 
terrific loud single knock, as though by a 
sledge-hammer, on a wall of the cottage 
facing the south, followed immediately by a 
metallic clinking sound like an iron chain. 
To anyone superstitiously inclined it would 
undoubtedly have been very alarming, but 
being one of those who endeavour to discover 
a scientific explanation for every occurrence 
supposed to be supernatural, I hit upon the 
idea, on the spur of the moment, as a sort of 
challenge as it were, to any supposed ghost 
who might be present, and said in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Damn you, shut up,’’ whereupon to 
my amazement I should always hear the 
knock immediately repeated, although only 
about half as loud as on the first occasion and 
without the clinking sound. Repeating the 
same words for a second time, only a very 
faint knock would follow, then no more. The 
explanation of this phenomenon I concluded 
was to be found in the fact that the south side 
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of the cottage had been greatly heated during 
the previous day’s sunshine and the midnight | 
noise was made by the stone wall contracting | 
during the cooler hours, though in some | 
instances the bang may have been caused also 
by the walls expanding on the fall of the 
barometer denoting the approach of rain. 
The repetition of the hammer-like noise may 
have been the result of my voice setting in 
motion a current of air, the concussion of 
which completed the settling down of the wall 
into a state of equilibrium. 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ARRICK’S ‘CHRISTMAS TALE.’ — 
Garrick composed a ‘ Christmas Tale’ 
with music for Drury Lane, which was evi- 
dently a success. It was acted from Dec. 27 to 
%, 1774, nine times in the succeeding 
January, three times in February, and once 
in March and May. These dates are from 
the excellent ‘ Drury Lane Calendar,’ pub- 
lished last year. Palmer, a well-known actor, 
appeared as Christmas, emphasising the 
eating side of the festival. There were good 
and evil spirits and several professional 
dancers. Boswell wrote to Garrick from 

Edinburgh, April 11, 1774: 

You have enlivened the Town, I see, with a 
musical piece. The prologue is admirably 
fancied arripere populum tributim [Horace, 
Satires II, i, 69,” to fasten on the people, tribe 
by tribe ”] though to be sure Foote’s remark 
applies to it, that your prologues have a 
culinary turn, and that therefore the motto 
to your collection of them should be Animus 
jamdudum in patinis [My mind has_ long 
been on dishes.” ‘Terence, end of Act IV of 
the Eunuchus]. In the Prologue several persons 
entered carrying dishes, 


» Ae Ae 
§UPRA-CEN TEN ARIANS (See elxxvi. 383, 
446; s.v. ‘Henry Jenkins: Supra- 


centenarian ’).—May I give another instance 
of alleged extreme longevity, more startling 
even than that of Henry Jenkins, but, I 
fancy, much less well known. This occurs in 
the inscription belonging to the brass of Hugh 
Whistler (but now detached from the figure) 
in the formerly Priory Church of Goring-on- 
Thames, in Oxfordshire. Unfortunately, on 
a recent visit, I failed to notice this myself ; 
so I give it on the authority of the admirable 
little brochure on the church by Miss Ethel 
C. Williams. 

It appears to say “being aged 216 yeares,” 
and, as Thomas Hearne remarks “There is no 
question but the date here of Hugh Whistler’s 





age is wrong,” yet 1€ is not easy to find a 
convincing explanation. 


One suggestion is that ‘‘ the figures may 
stand for two score and sixteen ’’—I do not 
myself follow this—‘‘ making Hugh Whistler 
fifty-six years of age; but the simplest and 
most probable explanation is that the figure 
is s badly made Scan, and should be read as 

JoserH E. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES. — 1 
have lately come across the following 
unusual Christian names, and shall be happy 
to send references and further information 
about them to anyone who cares to send me a 
postcard: Jerusha, Lurabel, Eimer, Luroncy, 
Meta, Metyr, Emmushka, Euphron, Poli- 
xena, Yerico, Synolda, Dacia, Carbatia, 
Servilla; some of these are names of quite 

well-known people. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE ‘ MARSEILLAISE ’: AN OMITTED 
STANZA. — In L’Intermédiaire for 
15 Nov. will be found some correspondence 
on the origin of the ‘ Marseillaise’ in the 
course of which a writer named M. de 
Massol sets out a stanza which is said to be 
—as all the stanzas are not—by Rouget de 
Lisle himself. It runs as follows: 


Dieu de clémence et de justice 
Vois nos tyrans, juge nos cours. 

Que ta bonté nous soit propice 
Défends-nous de ces oppresseurs. 

Tu régnes au ciel et sur terre 

Et devant toi tout doit fléchir 

De ton bras viens nous soutenir 

Toi, grand Dieu maitre due tonnerre. 


This is said to have been suppressed by 
Servan, the Minister for War, on the ground 
that the mode of the Te Deum was out of 
date. 

M. de Massol also quotes Louis Garros to 
the effect that David in his famous picture 
of Rouget de Lisle singing the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ before a company of his friends at 
Dietrich’s house, has fallen into a mistake. 
The singer was Dietrich himself, a good 
tenor, whom his wife accompanied on the 
piano. 

M. le Bailli recalls a recent conjecture 
that the music of the Marseillaise is an 
adaptation of excerpts from the choruses of 
Racine’s ‘ Esther.’ The adaptation was the 
work of certain sieur Grison, once director 
of music at the Cathedral of Saint-Omer, 


. later a sans-culotte, who chose not to reveal 


the source of his composition. 
Mary Brown. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ITTLE CROWN STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER. — Information is desired 
about ‘‘ Little Crown Street, Westminster, 


near Dorset Steps, St. James’s Park.’’ What 
was the exact location of the street? What 
is the earliest notice of it? When did it 


cease to exist? Is it identical with Crown 
Court, which appears on Sheet C2 of ‘A 
Plan of the Cities of London and West- 
minster ...’ by John Pine and John Roque, 
London, 1747? On this map, Crown Court 
extends to the east from Duke Street and con- 
tinues under the name Bell Yard to King 
Street. Nearby, and slightly to the south of 
east, is ““ Darby Court,’’ which extends from 
Channel (Channon, Cannon) Row to the 
Thames ; and running southward from Darby 
Court is Dorset Court. The proximity of 
Crown Court to Dorset Court suggests the 
possibility that Dorset Steps may have been 
a private landing for the owners of Dorset 
House (Query, whether Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, were the earliest of the name to 
occupy the premises) and that Crown Court 
may have been an alternate name of Little 
Crown Street. The earliest India Office ap- 
pears to have been erected on the site of 
Crown Court. 
J. G. M. 


URIAL ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
—Is there anywhere a list of the persons 
who have been buried, or whose hearts have 
been buried, in the ‘‘ Dominus flevit ’’ chapel 
on the Mount of Olives? I should also be 
grateful for some account of the ‘‘ Dominus 
flevit ’’ Chapel itself. In whose charge is it? 


8. B..¥. 


UNERAL CUSTOM: VERSES AT THE 
GRAVE.—There appears at one time to 
have been a custom of composing verses for 
funerals and either throwing copies into the 
grave or pinning them to the Me We know 
that Shakespeare is supposed to have thrown 
verses into Spenser’s grave. Could anyone 
tell me what is the first notice we have of 
the custom? Could it, though, rightly be 
called a custom at all? Was it not rather an 
occasional eccentricity? Do we hear of it in 

France ? 

8. 2..¥. 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS OUT-OF- 
DOORS.—The Memoir of Sydney Smith 
includes some reminiscences by a Scottish 





friend, chapt. xii., which give the following 
details : 

Christmas Day was oxe rich in recollections, 
The weather was fine. I looked out and saw 
the maid Maria gravely and busily tying on 
oranges to the branches of the bay-trees that 
were planted in large green tubs round the 
lawn. The effect was gay and sunny, and 
pleased him mightily. 

I do not recall reading of any such outside 
decoration elsewhere. Can any reader supply 
a parallel ? 

W. iH. J, 


HE CHRISTMAS-TREE IN ENGLAND. 
—The now universally familiar tree 
came from Germany, and was, says Chambers 
in his ‘ Book of Days,’ almost unknown in 
this country before the marriage of Queen 
Victoria with Prince Albert. The ‘ O.E.D,’ 
quotes from ‘ N. and Q.,’ Mrs. Papendick’s 
‘ Journals,’ 1789, to the effect that ‘‘ Mr. 
Papendick proposed an illuminated tree 
according to the German fashion.” Other 
early references are to foreigners. What is 
the first mention of the tree in an English 

household ? 

CurIovs. 


THE BONES OF ST. EDMUND.—Is it the 
case that the bones of St. Edmund now 
rest in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster? I gather they are those of the 
East Anglian King, martyred by the Danes 
in 870. How did his bones come to be in 
Rome whence, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury they were brought to England, so I 
understand ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


ICHARD MEAD OF GREENWICH 
(fl. 1729).—Who was ‘‘ Mr. Richard 
Mead,’’ of Greenwich, who flourished 1729? 
Was he related, in any way, to Dr. Richard 
Mead, of London and Windsor (1673-1754), 
or was the identity of name merely a coin- 
eidence ? 


E. F. M. 


WNSHAM CHURCHILL’S WILL (See 
ante p. 399; s.v. ‘Some Dorset Wills at 
Somerset House ’).—There are two points in 
this interesting will about which I should be 
glad of information. 1. The testator men- 
tions his niece, ‘‘ Mrs. Magdalen C. wife of 
my brother William’’; was Magdalen 
Awnsham Churchill’s wife’s niece (it does not 
appear whether or not he was married)? If 
not, was not Magdalen niece also to her hus- 
band, and the marriage irregular? How 
were dispensations obtained for such mar- 
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riages in the eighteenth century, and are they 
frequent at the time? 2. What relations were 
the Damers here mentioned to John Damer, 
Lord Milton, husband of Anne Seymour Con- 
way, the sculptor, of whom and whose father 
we see so much in Horace Walpole’s letters? 


R. 


HE READING OF A WILL.—The read- 
ing of a will by the family lawyer imme- 
diately after a funeral, in the presence of 
members of the family, forms a dramatic 
incident in many early works of fiction. 
Harrison Aimsworth’s ‘ Mervyn Clitheroe ’ 
contains an illustration of such a scene, by 
Hablot K. Browne, entitled ‘ My Uncle Mob- 
berley’s Will is Read.’ Over twenty persons 
are present, including (apparently) men- and 
maid-servants. The custom seems to be obso- 
lete in recent times. When did it arise, and 
when may it be considered to have ceased— 


and why? 
Pr. he 


HRASE: ‘‘ CALL COUSIN WITH...” 
—In your review of ‘The Wyndhams of 
Norfolk and Somerset,’ you state that John 
Wyndham took to wife a Howard, so that his 
children ‘‘ Called cousin with ’’ several of the 
most prominent contemporary families. 
What is the origin of the expression ‘‘ Called 
cousin with?’ It is not unfamiliar, but ‘‘ to 
call uncle with ” several prominent indivi- 

duals would sound strangely. 

Pr. DD. a: 


THE DISQUALIFICATIONS OF A 
BANKRUPT.—I should be glad of in- 
formation concerning these. 1. Can a bank- 
rupt take a seat in Parliament, whether in 
the House of Lords or House of Commons? 
2. Can a bankrupt take orders in the Church? 
3. Or be consecrated bishop? 4. Supposing he 
has no prospect of satisfying his creditors is 
his disqualification perpetual? If not, when 
does it terminate? And are there any condi- 
tions attached to its termination? 5. Is there 
any conduct on the part of a bankrupt as 
bankrupt, which would render him liable to 
imprisonment ? 
Z. 


AINTERS’ LOVE OF ANIMALS.—I 
have read somewhere that Leonardo da 
Vinci could tame the most fiery horses, and 
that he was a great lover of all animals. 
Something of the same sort is related of 
ee. In our own day one would gather, 
both from her autobiography and her work 
as a painter, that Dame Laura Knight has a 





strong feeling—at any rate for horses. Could 
any one produce other examples of painters 
or sculptors who have had an unusual love for 
and understanding of animals. There is 
hardly, I suppose, any instance of an artist 
being also a keen sportsman. 

H. F. R. 


HRASE : ‘“ BRITTLE INTELLEC- 
TUALS.’’—To whom is this term attri- 
butable? Mr. Eden Phillpotts brings it into 
use in the Daily Telegraph of 13 Dec., 1939: 
Our “ brittle intellectuals” (the gentlemen 
who batten on England and infect the wounds 
they feed upon) . 
And why “ brittle’? 


FRepERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HRASE: ‘‘TO DIE LIKE FLIES.” — 
This is one of the most expressive phrases 
for the dying of men in multitudes. Am I 
right in supposing that the reference is to 
flies’ dying, or being supposed to die, in great 
numbers at the approach of winter? But 
the vivid phrase suggests an origin in some- 
thing actually seen. Where and when did it 
originate? Is there any country where heaps 
of dead flies are to be observed? It is not 
said of the Egyptian plague of swarms of 
flies that these died, only that they were 
removed. 


H. S. B. 


BISHOP’S RED GLOVES.—I should be 

glad to know what is the origin of the 
red gloves worn by a bishop. Are they used 
also in the Greek Church? 

On what occasions is it proper for them 
to be worn? This last question really 
involves the further question, What is the 
symbolism connected with them ? 


J. J. Smita. 
ONTS IN THE SHAPE OF A TROUGH. 


—Could anyone cite examples of ancient 
fonts not circular, sexagonal or octagonal, 
but in the shape of a trough? Is this one 
of the recognized forms of primitive fonts? 
Are there examples of other pieces of stone- 
work, originally intended for another pur- 
pose, being diverted to use as fonts? 


‘““MASCUSA.’’—This, I understand, was 
once a fashionable word. Whence is it 
derived, and what does it mean? Appar- 
ently, one lent a tascusa. 
H.~€: ‘3. 
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ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (See ante pp. 155, 173, 192, 
208, 226, 247, 263, 280, 296, 315, 331, 350, 
367, 386, 404, 423, 441, 459). 

181. Wanted, the maiden name, birth and 
marriage dates of Mrs. Charles Montagu, 
of Papplewick, Notts. See the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
sub her son Frederick. 

182, Was the Prince of Masserano Spanish 
Ambassador to England continuously from 
1763 to 77? There is some reason to believe 
the post was vacant c. 1772-4. 

183. H. W. Reports to Montagu (19 July, 
1760) that one of the Oxford colleges has 
made its ‘‘east window entirely of blue 
glass ’’ (the Jacobite colour). Which col- 
lege was this? 

184. Speaking of the marriage of Lady 
Mary Campbell and Lord Coke, H. W. wrote 
to Montagu (3 July, 1746, T. iii. 208): ‘‘ but 
now, la belle n’aime pas le Sieur Leandre; 
she cried her red eyes to scarlet.’’ Is the 
French, italicized by H. W., a quotation? 

185. Wanted, biographical information 
about Peter Leigh, High Bailiff of West- 
minster at the time of the election there in 
May, 1750. (See H. W. to Montagu, 15 
May, T. ii. 436). 

186. H. W. gives as a quotation (T. vii. 
385) : 

On Stanmore’s wint’ry wild! 
What is its source? 
W. S. Lewis. 

Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


““MHE GREATEST MAN OF ANY AGE, 

JULIUS CAESAR.”’’—This expression 
of Boswell’s towards the end of the introduc- 
tory paragraphs in the ‘ Life’ of Johnson, 
has always astonished me. Was it the 
common opinion of the eighteenth century ? 
I should be glad to be referred to any 
eighteenth-century unfavourable accounts of 
Julius Caesar. 

F. E. H. R. 


ULIUS CAESAR IN THE MIDDLE 

AGES.—Are there any mediaeval legends 

of which Julius Caesar is the hero or the 

centre? Am TI right in thinking that in 

mediaeval thought and literature he occupies 
a comparatively small place ? 


F. E. H. R. 


THIRTY-NINE: THE AGE FATAL TO 

GENIUS.—Walter Pater, in his essay 
on Pascal, who died at thirty-nine, remarks 
that this age has been reckoned the age fatal 
to genius. First, when, where, by whom, 











was it so reckoned? Secondly, is it the age 
at which, in fact, an unusually large number 
of men of genius have died ? 

B. R. J. C. 


MBOSSED WORK.—This is an effective 

mode of decoration; where and when was 

it invented? Which came first, embossed 

metal or embossed leather? Is there any 

good account of the rise and progress of the 

art, with indication where the greatest 
works in it are to be seen? 

U. 


RTISTS IN IVORY.—Could anyone tell 
me of a _ good book dealing with such 
artists as are known by name to have been 
workers in ivory. Mention of any artists of 
any age and country would also be welcome; 
but I am most interested in Spanish work of 
this kind. Further, could anyone tell me 
which is the largest known carving in ivory? 
F. 


OODEN STIRRUPS.—I should be glad 
to know whether at any time stirrups 
were commonly made of wood, and whether 
wooden stirrups are anywhere in use at the 
present day. I have read that the use of 
wooden stirrups was somewhere among Mos- 
lems made compulsory for Jews. If that is 
so, was it because there was something 
derogatory in their use, or merely because 
iron was to be economised ? 
O. N. H. 


EYS TO MRS. HUMPHREY WARD’S 
NOVELS.—I fear this query concerns a 
writer who has passed almost too completely 
out of remembrance for any reader to be able 
to answer it. Her novels contain several 
portraits of her contemporaries. Has a key 
to them ever appeared? I am not seeking 
information about Caroline Lamb or Julie 
de L’Espinasse, but about Mrs. Ward’s con- 
temporaries depicted. 


OVEREIGNS TO BE GIVEN WAY.—In 
my youth I was told a story about a man 
who betted that he would—or would not, I 
forget which way the bet ran—stand on 
London Bridge and, within a given time, 
get rid of twenty sovereigns by offering them 
for acceptance to passers-by. Could anyone 
give me the exact version of the story? Did 
the incident really occur? If so, who was 
the person who made the bet and offered the 

sovereigns ? 

B. 8. H. 
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THE RED SEA. 
(clxxvii. 424, 466.). 


HE origin of the name of the Red Sea 
is involved in obscurity. It puzzled the 
ancient Greeks, who suggested a source of 
reddish water, the alleged colour of the sea 
or of its sand or of its mountainous environ- 
ment: they even invented the name of a 
King Erythias, a son of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, who was drowned in the Red Sea as the 
Greeks understood it, that is the ocean between 
Africa and India with its two extensions, the 
modern Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. The 
Hebrew name signifies ‘‘ the sea of the water- 
lant ’’; the Coptic version of the Book of 
onl seems to indicate that the papyrus is 
meant. A recent suggestion is that reddish 
reeds grew in Lake Timsah, though nothing 
of the sort is to be found in the Red Sea 
to-day. Perhaps the Reed Sea would be an 
improvement on the present appellation. 

Mr. Harcourt-BatH can hardly be right, 
I think, in what he says about the Yellow 
Sea. The Yellow River, the Hoang-ho, as it 
flows in its interminable course from Tibet 
to the ocean, passes, like its tributaries, 
through long corridors of loess, that friable 
yellowish loam which the winds have swept 
before them for centuries from the Desert of 
Gobi. Immense quantities of loess must have 
been engulphed in the gorges and canyons 
through which the rivers make their way: 
the very landscape is yellowish-brown and 
even the air never seems to be quite clear. The 
Yellow River is a cantankerous, eccentric and 
maleficent flood: every forty years there is 
a great inundation, and in 1852 it completely 
changed its course and flowed no longer to the 
Yellow Sea, but far away north to the Gulf 
of Pechili, bordered on one side by the Shan- 
tung peninsula, itself a product of the loess 
brought down by the Hoang-ho. Two thou- 
sand years before Jesus Christ the good King 
Yao strove in vain to deepen the bed of the 
turbulent river and ever since John China- 
man, the melancholy spectator of its terrible 
ravages, 

Sternit agros, sternit sata laeta, hominumque 

abores 

has apostrophised it, not unjustly, as ‘‘ the 
Sorrow of the Sons of Han.’’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Paignton. 








An ingenious chronicler of the fourteenth 
century, quoted by M. Léon de Laborde in his 
“Commentaire géographique sur 1’Exode et 
les Nombres,’ asserts that the Red Sea re- 
ceived its name on account of the destruction 
of Pharaoh and his armies when pursuing 
the Israelites : 

En signe de cette merveille 

Devint la mer royge et vermoylle. 
None puis la surent rommer 

Autre nom que la Royge Mer. 


Most modern geographers, however, con- 
sider that the appellation of red is due to the 
presence on the northern shores of this sea 
of Edomite tribes, Edom in Hebrew signify- 
ing apparently red. (Genesis xxv. 21-34). 

Another theory, which your correspondent 
rejects and which finds support in Germany, 
is that in certain seasons of the year the 
Tripodesmium Erythraeum forms extensive 
brownish red patches on the water, 


G. CaTALANI. 


GNAKES : USE IN MEDICINE (celxxvii. 

352, 408, 428, 465).—Speck has an article 
on reptile lore in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, 1923; Deane wrote a book on snake 
worship; but there does not seem to be any 
special paper on the use of snakes in medicine. 
The following excerpts are from my manu- 
script on American superstitions (§ 1336, s.v. 
‘ Snake ’). 

The Araucanian machis (medicine women) 
value the snake, for they try to pass it over the 
bodies of the sick in order that the reptile 
should carry the sickness to the evil one (Sad- 
leir, in Man, v., 1905, p. 105). An Isleta 
cure for snake-bite is to find means ‘‘ for the 
victim to spit into its mouth, thus making 
the snake cure the man. After the man spits, 
the snake bursts and dies, and the man re- 
covers’’ (Parsons, BAE-R, xlvii., p. 241). 
Among the Mohegan a black-snake skin worn 
round the wrist next to the skin will cure 
rheumatism (Tantaquidgeon, BAE-R, xliii., 
p. 267). At Zufii, that a baby may teeth 
quickly, its gums are rubbed by one who has 
been bitten by a snake (Parsons, in Man, 
xix., 1919, p. 172). The Tarahumare use 
snake-skins as charms to keep diseases away 
(Lumholtz, ‘ Unknown Mexico,’ i. 322). The 
Montagnais cure rheumatism by binding any 
snake-skin around the affected part (Speck, 
JAFL, xxxvi., 1923, p. 278). The Micmac 
cure headaches by wearing the shed skin of 
a snake in the hat-band or around the head 
(Wallis, AA, ns., xxiv., 1922, p. 27). The 
Penobscot carry a snake’s tongue about as a 
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cure for headaches as well as toothaches 
(Speck, ICA-Pr., xix., p. 312). The Sanpoil 
carry snake’s rattles under the hat to relieve 
a headache (Ray, UW-PA, v., p. 215). The 
Chiriguano believe snake fat to be efficacious 
against leprosy (Métraux, Rev. Inst. Ethn. 
Un. Nac. Tucumdn, i., 1930, p. 482). The 
Pomo cured consumption and rheumatism by 
putting a live bull snake across the patient’s 
stomach (Loeb, UC-PAAE, xix., p. 325). 

BrrEN BoNNERJEA. 
II. Margit kérut 34, Budapest, 


LINE IN ‘THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY ’ 

(clxxvii. 423).—The better-sounding line, 
“As the slow punt swings round,” was the 
reading of the first edition (1853), reproduced 
in ‘ Alaric at Rome and other poems,’ with 
introduction by Richard Garnett (Ward, Lock 
& Co., n.d., but before 1911) and in most re- 
prints (e.g., Routledge’s little edition of the 
‘Poems,’ 1896; the edition in ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library,’’ 1908; the ‘ Golden Treasury’ in 
‘*The World’s Classics’? before 1914; ‘ The 
Oxford Book of English Verse’; and ‘ The 
Oxford Book of Victorian Verse’). The other 
reading, ‘‘ As the punt’s rope chops round,”’ 
found by Mr. Girt in the Macmillan (stan- 
dard) edition of 1885, passed naturally into 
Palgrave’s ‘ Golden Treasury, Second Series,’ 
issued by the same publishers in 1897, and 
found its way into W. T. Stead’s ‘ Penny 
Poets,’ Miles’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century’ (v. 133, 1905), and 
C. B. Wheeler’s 1914 edition of the ‘ Golden 
Treasury ’ in ‘‘ The World’s Classics.”’ 

The text printed in ‘‘ The Scholar Gypsy 
and Thyrsis by Matthew Arnold, illustrated 
by W. Russell Flint ’? (London, Philip Lee 
Warner, 1910) is a ‘‘ slow punt ’”’ text. H. 
Alsop’s ‘ Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold ’ 
(Ginn and Co., 1931) gives a “‘ punt’s rope ”’ 
text, but no note. It is possible that ‘ Select 
Poems of Matthew Arnold,’ edited by H. B. 
George and A. H. Leigh (Clarendon Press, 
1909) gives some information, but I have not 
seen this book. 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 


REEK-LETTER WORDS IN ENG- 
LISH (clxxvii. 317).—The digamma has 
been embalmed by Pope in the ‘ Dunciad,’ 
Book iv., 217:— 
While tow’ring o’er oyur 


Alphabet, like 


aul, 
Stands our Digamma, and o’ertops them all. 


It is used as a numeral in a German edition 
of the Greek of Marcus Aurelius. 
Combinations of Greek letters in capitals 














are, I think, freely used as titles of cultured 
associations in American Universities. Thus 
in Jebb’s ‘ Essays and Addresses ’ the article 
on ‘ Ancient Organs of Opinion’ is said in 
a footnote to have been delivered under the 
auspices of the ®.B.K. Society in the Sanders 
Theatre of Harvard University. The Poems 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes include ‘ Verses for 
After-Dinner: ©.B.K. Society of 1844.’ §o 
these societies go back some years. Homer 
Wilbur in Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers ’ is intro. 
duced with more than half a page of dis- 
tinctions after his name. These include 


H.P.C, et 1.0.H. et A. A.®. et IT.K.P. et 
®.B.K. 


I do not know if each University has selected 
a different lot of Greek capital letters. If so, 
there must be a multitude of such combina- 
tions in use. 

The Greek small 6 is used by printers as 
a sign to delete. Mr. Partridge, in his big 
book on ‘Slang,’ mentions Dorothy Sayers 
as the authority, in the Passing Show, March 
25, 1933, for the use of a ‘‘ Phi book ”’ to in- 
dicate one regarded by Bodley’s. Librarian as 
of an indelicate nature. ‘‘ Some dead and 
forgotten humorist ’’ catalogued such books ”’ 
under the Greek letter Phi.’’ I suppose ‘‘ 0’ 
fie !’’ is indicated, or a corruption of a ‘‘ pie” 
book, though the first part of the Latin 
fimus might also be suggested. ia 

T. C.C. 


DAM’S PEAK (elxxvii. 424).—Like your 
correspondent, I climbed Adam’s Peak 
some years ago, but never heard of any 
record being kept of the number of pilgrims, 
who visit the hie. I was with a mixed 
party of Europeans, Sinhalese, and Tamils, 
and am sure, as far as one can be certain 
about such points, that no record was taken 
of the members of our party. The pilgrims 
themselves, I heard, kept a record of their 
visits, for some of them go more than once. 
They must have made two visits at least, 
before they are entitled to ring the bell at 
the summit of the Peak, and it is possible 
that there is someone there to check this point, 
but I never heard of this being the case. I 
well remember how cheerfully the sound of 
the bell floats down to the weary climbers. 
toiling up the steep ascent. Offerings are 
made to the shrine by the pilgrims and a 
priest is in charge to receive these, 

There are two ways of reaching the Peak, 
and it is only on the approach from Ratna- 
pura that the chains (supposed to be of great 
antiquity) are found. wail remember the 
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wld at the summit; one generally arvives | 
there at night, in order to see the famous 
“shadow ”’ at sunrise, and it is so cold then 
that one is glad to warm oneself at a fire 
kindled in a huge brazier and kept alight by 
fragments of coconut. 

Other things I remember are the locks of 
hair which are hung up on a string, stretched 
from post to post, and are, I was told, offer- 
ings of the younger pilgrims. 

But the most impressive experience of all 
isto hear the pilgrims burst out into a shout 
of ‘‘saadhu,’’ when the rising sun throws 
the shadow of the Peak on to the mountains 
to the immediate west. ‘‘ Saadhu’”’ is a sort 
of solemn invocation which the pilgrims use 
om their way up the Peak; as well as when 
the shadow appears. 

s. 


R. RICHARD MEAD (1673-1754): HIS 
PORTRAIT OF HALLEY (clxxvii. 193, 
%0, 250, 301, 320).—I am greatly obliged to 
Dr. J. D. RottEston, Mr. E, A. Russ and 
Mr. W. Roserts for the interesting informa- 
tion which they kindly supplied at the three 
last references. 

The differences in the published figures con- 
eming the amount realised from the sale of 
Dr. Mead’s collections are, probably, due to 
the fact that only certain portions, rather 
than the whole, were included. The sketch 
of Mead, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxvii. 183 (1894) 
states, in substance, that the sale of his books, 
manuscripts, etc., brought £5,518 10s. 11d. 
The authority cited is Nichols, ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ vi. 218. The account in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ however, further states that the 
sale of Mead’s pictures, coins and other anti- 
quities, realised £10,550 18s., and cites 
‘N. and Q.,’ 2S. xi. 443. These various 
igares, if correct, would make a grand total 
of more than £16,000, unless they happen to 
involve some duplication or over-lapping. 

The Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., kindly informs me that Matthew 
Maty’s ‘ Authentic Memoirs of the Life of 
Richard Mead, M.D.’ (London: J. Whiston 
and B. White, 1755), contains, pp. 62-63, the 
following remarks : 


He was the friend of Pope, of Halley, of 
Newton, and placed their portraits in his 
house near the Busts of their great Masters, 
the antient Greeks and Romans 


Does this imply that the portraits men- 
tioned were in Dr. Mead’s house at Windsor, 
f® in a house in London? What finally 





teeame of the portrait of Halley? It was, 





no doubt, the one painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in 1720, cf. ante p. 174. 

If the British Museum possesses a sale cata- 
logue of the portraits and other pictures once 
owned by Mead, one might be enabled to learn 
what disposition was made of Halley’s por- 
trait, a fact which I am anxious to determine. 


EF. F. MacPrxe. 

4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 

NTWISLE FAMILY (clxxvi. 206). — An 

account of the Entwisle family, by Ban- 
nister Grimshaw (1924), is in the British 
Museum ; press-mark 9914, e. 41. 

Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry: Commoners,’ 
vol. iv., pp. 41-43 (London, 1838), contains 
a pedigree of Entwisle, of Foxholes. 

To what branch of the Entwisle family did 
the Rev. Edmund Entwisle belong? He 
preached a sermon at Chester, 3 June, 1697, 
which, it seems, was published in London in 
1698, and of which, I understand, a copy 
is in the British Museum; press-mark: 694, 
h. 12 (7). 

There were Entwisles in London before 1750, 
but where they resided previously, I do not 
know. 

Be. eee 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 208).—31. The ‘‘ Lady 
Gerard that died at Joppa returning from 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,’’ was the wife of 
the 6th Baron Gerard; see G. E. C. ‘ Peer- 
age.’ She died in September, 1731. 


W. S. Lewis. 


UTHORITIES ON CARD GAMES 
(clxxvii. 387).—For two centuries the 
most popular authority on this subject was 
Edmund Hoyle, who issued his ‘ Short 
Treatise on Whist, etc.’, in 1742. Since then 
it has passed through scores of editions, and 
may still be had, in its latest form, as 
‘Games Modernised,’ edited by Dawson, 
and issued by Routledge. Hoyle also pub- 
lished these books: ‘ Academy of Play’; 
‘ Doctrine of Chances,’ 1754; Games Most in 
Use,’ 1743; ‘ Polite Gamester,’ 1772; ‘ Short 
Treatise on Picquet,’ 1744; Treatise on Game 
of Brag,’ 1751. Joseph Strutt’s ‘ Sports and 
Pastimes of the English People,’ 1845, re- 
printed 1875, includes much information on 
card-games. Probably the fullest compen- 
dium is Cassell’s ‘ Book of Sports and Pas- 
times.’ 
Instead of being the sole reference work 
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Hoyle is now one of a regiment on the sub- 
ject. There are in print at the moment no 
fewer than 120 books on games, all of which 
will be found, in detail (under heading 
‘Games’) in Whitaker’s Reference Cata- 
logue, 1938, 

Wm. JaGcGcarD. 


“MHE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR” (clxxvii. 
443).—This is found in the ‘ Creole Vil- 
lage’ by Washington Irving (1758-1859) 
thus: ‘‘ The almighty dollar, that great object 
of universal devotion throughout our land.” 
It was also used by the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, 2 Dec., 1836: *‘ The almighty dollar 
is the only object of worship.’’ 

Ben Jonson (1573-1637) may have inspired 
the saying by the term ‘‘ Almightie gold,”’ 
found in his ‘ Epistle to Elizabeth, Countess 
of Rutland.’ 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


Abraham Lincoln may have used the phrase, 
but Washington Irving seems to have been 
the first to have used it as a byword for 
American materialism. 

In ‘ The Creole Village,’ published in 1837, 
he makes use of the expression, ‘‘ The 
Almighty Dollar, that great object of uni- 
versal devotion throughout our land.”’ Mr. 
B. E. Woolf was the author of a successful 
comedy called ‘ The Mighty Dollar’ in 1875, 
which helped to popularise the expression. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


(SONFESSIONALS (elxxvii. 333, 377). — 

At the rear of the altar, in the beautiful 
cathedral at Einsiedeln, Switzerland (birth- 
place of ‘‘ Paracelsus ’’), stands a whole row 
of confessional boxes, each with double com- 
partment: one to hold the concealed priest, 
and the other the penitent, with a small 
speaking aperture between. A notable fea- 
ture of these closed semi-kiosks is the electric 
bell outside each, for summoning a priest, 
with its notice indicating what languages the 
accessible monk is conversant with. Almost 
every European tongue seems available there. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


“ DAYING THROUGH THE NOSE” 
(clxxvii. 443).—This saying rests on his- 
toric basis. In the ninth century the Danes 
imposed on Irish houses a poll-tax, historic- 
ally called the ‘‘ nose tax,’’ because those who 
refused to pay the ounce of gold demanded 
were punished by having their noses slit. 


Grimm (the Teutonic authority on mytho- | 
logy) says that Odin had a poll-tax which | 








‘ 


in Sweden was called a ‘‘ nose tax.’’ It was 
a penny per nose or poll (See his ‘ Deutsche 
Rechts-Alterthiimer ’), 

Wm, Jaccarp, 


HRASE: ‘OUT OF THE HORSE’ 
MOUTH ” (clxxvii, 443). — A saying 
current in recent years, in racing and betting 
circles, commonly rendered as “ straight from 
the horse’s mouth.’’ It indicates that the 
tipster believes (or pretends) he has specially. 
inspired information, from the animal’ 
stable staff, on the ability of a given horse to 
win a race, and therefore there is no news 


reliable. Wma. JaGcarp, 


FRICAN LONGEVITY (clxxvii. 1%, 
321).—To pass from the country to the 

race, although Negros are not indigenous to 
North Africa, there can be no question that, 
under favourable conditions, and these, con- 
trary to the case with other savages, include 
the amenities of European civilisation, the 
Negro is extremely long-lived, and more % 
than the white man in the same environment, 
albeit the former does manual work and the 
latter not. Among a very large number of 
other instances I have known, I may quote 
that of the grandmother of our cook when I 
was in my teens in 1890, who recollected Tous. 
saint L’Ouverture perfectly well and, also, 
the two French generals at different times 
posed to the hero and patriot, and still s 
of Napoleon Bonaparte as we might do of 
Gladstone. Besides general physical activ- 
ity, the old woman, who must have been well 
over a hundred (Negroes in the West Indies 
have no idea of their own ages, and in this 
case official record would have been difficult), 
sewed and threaded small-eyed needles with- 
out spectacles or any apparent show of 
infirmity. 

An interesting research might be made 
into the longevity of different races. I per- 
sonally knew ‘‘ White Horse,’’ the famous 
Osage chief, in his last year, and when he 
certainly had passed his century by one or 
two decades. He was in perfect possession 
of all his faculties, though his face was like 
a topographical map of Switzerland. White 
people, also, in the West Indies, attain 4 
very great age, and keep “ fit ’’ to very near 
the last, especially those born there or of old 
Creole family. 

A. H. Cooprer-Pricwarp. 


HRASE: ‘‘ SEE NAPLES AND DIE? 
(clxxvii. 67, 142, 179, 321).—The version 
I knew during my long residence at Rome 
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(a town always jealous of Naples, as Naples | 


of her), of the satirical addition to this 
famous phrase, and no doubt originating in 
the English colony, was: ‘‘ See Naples and 
die! Smell Naples... Oh fie!” 


A. H, C.-P. 


VID’S ‘MARIE ANTOINETTE ON 

THE TUMBRIL’ (clxxvii. 318).—I have 
not yet seen a reply to the question as to 
where the original drawing is now preserved. 
Some months ago I read a book connected 
with Marie Antoinette’s trial, etc., but cannot 
remember the name of it: in it is a copy of the 
above sketch, I think in pinkish crayon. At 
the bottom of the page, ‘it stated where the 
original rested. I made a note of this, but 
have lost it; but I think it stated that it was 
in The Louvre. 

HERBERT SouTHaM. 


ULES FOR FRANKING BY MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT (clxxvii. 387).—The 
following extract from an article in the 
Antiquary, vol. i., may be of interest: 
Down to 1764 it was only required that the 
Peer or M.P. should sign his name, in the 
corner of the frank; but it was then ordered 
that the whole direction should be written by 
the member. In 1784 it was further decided 
that all franks should be dated, the month and 
day to be written in full, and that they were 
to be posted on the same day on which they 
were dated. In 1795 it was also enacted that 
franked letters were to carry only one ounze, 
and that no member could give more than ten 
franks or receive above Etteen letters free 
daily. 
C. T. Grecory. 


E WYNDHAMS OF SOMERSET 

(clxxvii. 450).—The matter is probably 
of small importance, but the Wyndham 
house at Trent was certainly 25 miles from, 
and not ‘‘ near,’? Charmouth. 


C. WANKLYN. 


NGLISH SOCIETIES FOR THE STUDY 
OF AUTHORS (clxxvii. 264, 300, 338, 
394, 447).—Then there are the Carlyle 
Society (Edinburgh and London), the Pepys 
Society, the Kipling Society and Horatian 
Society. Carlyle, in his ‘ Life of John Sterl- 
ing,’ mentions the Sterling Club, of which 
Tennyson was a member. It is a pity that 


there are not more of these little lrterary 
coteries. The only presnt-day circle of which 
I am aware is the Malcolm Mackenzie Group 
(of art-critics), with headquarters in Chelsea. 


O. M. Woop. 


The Library. 








Handbook of British Chronology. Edited by 
F. M. Powicke, with the assistance of 


Charles Johnson and W. J. Harte. 
(London: The Royal Historical Society, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


HIS volume is No. 2 of the Royal His- 
torical Society’s Guides and Handbooks. 
It is such a book as students must long have 
been wishing for. A number of well-known 
scholars have contributed to it, and though 
Dr. Powicke, in concluding his Preface, says 
that the task was not only often wearisome 
but also always dangerous the resulting com- 
pendium is one that may be used with good 
degree of confidence. We should certainly 
expect the compilers’ hope to be fulfilled— 
that this work will grow into a standard work 
of reference, errors and slips being gradually 
removed and gaps filled, so that in fifty years’ 
time the current edition will differ widely 
from this first one, though not perhaps so far 
as to be “hardly recognisable’’ for the 
representative of that now before us. 

The curious reader who turns the pages of 
the volume without express purpose of study 
will by no means find it wearisome. For one 
thing, there is the interest of observing ‘‘ the 
surprising unevenness of available know- 
ledge ’’ which is brought out here more defin- 
itely perhaps than it has been before. The 
chronology of Church history is one of the 
sections where blanks and _ uncertainties 
abound—awaiting further examination of 
evidence from charters. The section on 
Officers of State, we are told, turned out to be 
the most troublesome of all. 

We begin with the Kings. For England 
and Scotland the list of rulers is preceded by 
an introduction discussing the royal style and 
other matters of custom. Here a strange 
point is the relatively late date at which thé 
principle of “le roi est mort, vive le roi ”’ 
was established. The idea that a king was 
not truly a king till he had been crowned 
operated strongly for many generations. 
The small reign of Edward V has the distinc- 
tion of inaugurating the rule observed ever 
since: it was assumed to begin on the day of 
his father’s death. Another important 
matter is the gp se of regents, and in 
view of this the absences of rulers abroad 
are noted in the lists. It is odd to reflect that 
from Henry VIII to James II no English 
sovereign ever left his dominions. So the 
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Handbook puts it; but the good royalist 
would protest that from January, 1649, till 
1660, the King of England was only too 
manifestly absent abroad. For England there 
are two lists of rulers—from the English 
settlement to 1066; and from 1066 to the 
present day. Wales and Scotland—to 129% 
and 1603 respectively—has each its list; and 
the cole history of the Isle of Man goes 
from the Scandinavian occupation in the 
ninth century to 1765 when the English 
Crown took possession. 

The next section gives the English Officers 
of State, beginning with the Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of whom the first, 
somewhat doubtfully chancellor, is Edwaru 
the Confessor’s Regenbald. These rolls of 
names form, perhaps, the best chronological 
epitome of English History in the book. Here, 
in ‘“‘ prime minister,’’ is another of the not 
very infrequent instances when a term of 
reproach has with time become a term ot 
honour; Walpole, it is recalled, disliked it 
vehemently. 

The chronology of Ireland is represented by 
the long list of the Chief Governors (1172- 
1939) and Deputies (1211-1800) and the list 
of Secretaries of State and Keepers of the 
Signet (1580-1829) ; and is followed by a note 
on the Channel Islands concerned with the 
various sources of information on them avail- 
able to the student. 

The succession of the Bishops of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland gives mostly 
names and then dates of consecration, acces- 
sion and death or translation. These lists, 
especially those for Wales and Scotland, are 
copiously annotated. There is a separate list 
of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland from the 
Reformation to the present day. The alpha- 
betical list of Dukes, Marquesses and Earls 
from 1066 to 1603 gives date of birth, date of 
creation or succession, and date of resigna- 
tion, forfeiture or death. The second of 
these columns raises the question when 
exactly the heir succeeding to an earldom 
assumed his title. In view of difficulties in 
the ascertainment of this the dates at which 
homage was done and livery obtained have 
been inserted. The list stops at 1603, we are 
told, for reasons connected with both conveni- 
ence and space. After English Parliaments 
from 1258 to 1547 and provincial and 
National Councils of the Church in England 
from the beginning of the seventh century to 
1536, we get three useful sections on Reckon- 


ings of time and the Beginning of the year. 
Saints’ Days and Festivals used in Dating; 
and Legal Chronology. In the first, after 
information about various modes of reckonin 
and changes in reckoning, there is the full 
list of the regnal years and exchequer years 
of the English Kings. The second list will 
probably prove as great a boon as any part of 
the work to the student. 


We received the other day The Geo- 
metrical Arrangement of Ancient Sites, by 
Major F. C. Tyler (Simpkin Marshall, 
2s. 6d. net). This is a compact monograph 
developing the theory of the Straight Track, 
elaborated by our correspondent the late 
ALFRED WATKINS, and more than once dis- 
cussed in ‘ N. and Q.’ Mr. Warxrns’s fullest 
statement of his theory was made in his book, 
“The Old Straight Track.’ Its purport was 
to show that in pre-historic times there was 
an organized system of marks in direct lines 
over virtually the whole country, designed to 
guide the traveller, whose use of them in 
time formed tracks. These marks might be 
hill-tops or conspicuous stones, or mounds; 
buildings easily became associated with 
them; and often the marks were at sites 
which possessed or acquired sacredness in the 
eyes of the population. The theory rested 
on a vast collection of measurements in direct 
line from one such presumed site to another 
and Mr. Warkins was often enabled to show 
that these measurements led from and to 
places which might well, in pre-historic 
times, have been of importance ; some of them 
are to this day centres of population. The 
theory was by no means accepted by everyone 
competent to judge, yet it commended itself 
strongly to several workers in this field. 
Major Tyler has pursued the investigation 
further ; has toon what certainly looks like 
corroborative evidence; and in his most 
important chapter, has extended the theory 
to embrace other arrangement of sites than 
that in merely a straight line. Thus, he has 
worked out, and illustrates here, systems of 
concentric rings at Stonehenge and Church- 
ingford, and has shown a curious parallelism 
in the alignment of sites on Dartmoor. 

The most interesting outcome of this work 
is reinforcement of a suspicion, which has 
probably occurred to more than one observer, 
that current views on the intellectual and 
material status of pre-historic man are per- 





haps pitched somewhat too low. 
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SURNAMES. | 





A | 
“A bear with a sore head.” fable concerning, | 


Abbots, Tudor who became Bishops, 70, 104 

“Ab Operibus Feminarum Ferianda,” certain 
festivals, 350 

“Abraham, Plains of,” reason for the name, 
(Mem.), 127, 174, 229 


About (Edmund) in English: Everybody’s 
Journal, 246 
Academician, scholarly anecdote of Louis 


XVIII and Napoleon, 80 
Acting English, French Criticism of, 368, 445, 
(Mem.), 452 
Adam’s Peak, number of annual pilgrims to, 
424, 482, (Mem.), 452 

Adjectives: Nouns and Y, 98, 140 
Aeschylus and O’Henry: a coincidence, 7 
African Longevity, 174, 321, 484 

Agricultural Reporters, details wanted, 155, 194, 


Alard Tombs, Lions in, in Winchelsea Church, 


27 

Aldobrandischi Allagia Dei), 
identity, 99 

Aldrich’s (Henry), Reasons for Drinking, 385 

Aleppo, British Cemetery at, 111 

Alexander Family, 317 

Alfred, King, in the Danish Camp, disguised as 
a musician, 137 

Aliens and Libel in British Courts, (Mem.), 344 

Alls, The Five, as a sign, 247, 321 

Almighty Dollar, The, 443, 484 

Alpha and Omega, information wanted, 297, 340 

Alphabet, Deaf and Dumb, 442 

Alphabetical Lists, earliest extant, 227, 320 

“Ambrosial Night,” phrase in English, 264 

America, English in, 365; Military Orders in, 
264, 412; Newspaper Jargon, 116; Univied, 33 

os. Norse Discovery of, and The Turkey, 

‘Ancient Mariner,’ The, and Wieland’s Oberon,’ 
(Mem.), 325 

Animals, Effect of Music on, 429 

Animals, Epitaphs on, 104, 269 

Animal Life in Western Hemisphere, 443 


(Contessa her 





Animal, Painters’ love of, instances of, 479 


Anonymous :— 

‘A Short Easy Grammar for the use of 
Students in the University of Edinburgh, 
author wanted, 100 . 

‘Domino: Voice from a Mask,’ 461 

“More Uncensored Recollections,’ 461 

‘Things I shouldn’t tell,’ 461 

““Anome,” meaning of word, 67, 88 

ree, ge Society of, Scotland, 332 

Apoplexy: primitive remedies for, 404, 465 

Apple Peel in Folk-Lore, 51 

Apples, Twice Baked, 117 

Aquamanile Equestrian, An, 1270-1350, (Mem.), 
55 


Archives, Parochial, care of, 104, 159 (corri- 
gendum, 144 

Armorial House, The or Family, 164, 185 

Army Customs in 1802, 381, 401, 465 

Arsenal Station, (Mem.), 2, 51 

Art: Works of Art in conquered 
(Mem.), 253 

Art: Traditional v. Modern, (Mem.), 2 

Arthur (Sir George), 1784-1854, monograph on, 
137, 177 

Ascot, Derby Stakes, Aug., 1839, (Mem.), 109 

“A Stray Letter-Boy on An Obstinate Mule,” 
explanation wanted, 117, 158, 215 

Astrology and Schiller, 318, 375 

Aubin (Penelope), and ‘Manon Lescaut,’ 172 

Authors, Study of, English Societies for the, 
264, 300, 338, 394, 447, 485 

“ Automatic ” as meaning “ Revolver,” 316, 411 

“* Axis Powers,” political use of, 51 


Bagpipe The, history of, 27 

Baily family of Thatcham, lately of Newbury, 
Co. Berks, 9 

Balliol MS. 354, and Richard Hill, of Hillend, 
452 

Balmain: Belmain (Count), of St. Helena, his 
identity, 388, 446 

Banklands Colliery, Cumberland, Ownership of 
100 


countries, 


Bankrupt, A, Disqualifications of, 479 

Bacon (Thomas), of Maryland, 82 

** Badinguet ” as a nickname for Napoleon III, 
209 
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Barbarossa, the encaverned legend, 14, 121 

Bath Pump Room, Motto, 99 

** Batting an Eye,”’ meaning of phrase wanted, 
461 


Beards, Long, 207 

Beauty Masks in Ancient Rome, 47 

Becket (Thomas), A Revel in Honour of, 280 

Bedingfield (Edmund), of St. Gregory’s, London, 
details of death, 388 

Bees and Cherries, Folklore of, 8 

Bees and Swarming, (Mem.), 469; Life of the 
Hive, (Mem.), 127 

Belmain : Balmain (Count), of St. Helena, his 
identity, 388, 446 

Benson (Margaret), biography wanted, 82 

Bernard the Dane, Regent of Normandy, burial- 
place of, 315 


Bethune (John), poet, obit., 1839, (Mem.), 145 
Bettignies (Louise), War Heroine, (Mem.), 38 
Bibliography :— 

Diaries, 351 

Dorset Authors and Books, 28, 86 


Birch, The, in Folk-Custom, 248, 340 

Birthday Honours, 2 

Bishop’s Purple Cassock worn by, 119, 160; Red 
Gloves worn by, 479 

Black in France, Vogue of, 210 

* Black-Out,” a new word, 210 

Blimp, Colonel, 28, 104 

Bloxham (Florence Winifred), obituary of, 144 

Boat, Gender of, 49, 87, 176 

Boats on Town-Seals, 87, 123, 251 

Bobbin (Tim), The Lancashire Ostler, 296, 338 

Bolingbroke in France, Note on, 310 

Book Cases Revolving, Date of’ Manufacture, 
423 


Books Recently Published :— 
Adams’ (Randolph G.), Three Americanists, 


107 

Adlard’s (Eleanor), Winchcombe Caval- 
cade, 162 

Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound; _ Euri- 
pides; Medea. Translated by R. C. Tre- 


velyan, 269 
Arkell’s (R° L.), Caroline of Ansbach, 287 
Banks (John), The Unhappy Favourite or 

the Earl of Essex. Ed. Thomas Marshall 

Howe Blair, 467 
Barker’s (Richard Hindry), Mr. Cibber of 

Drury Lane, 

Buckingham, veg | of: Calendar of the 
Session Records, Vol. III, 1705-1712. Ed. 
William Le Hardy and Geoffrey Ll. 
Reckitt, 105 

Campbell’s (Oscar James), Comicall Satyre 
and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 
305 

Chapman’s (R. W.), S.P.E. Tract No. LII: 
Adjectives from Proper Names, 17 

Chronology, British, Handbook of. Ed. F. 
F. M. Powicke, 485 

Cox’s (Tan), The Wild Life Around Us, 288 

Critchley’s (Macdonald), The Language of 
Gesture, 359 
Danish Ballads, A Book of. selected with 

Tntroduction by Axel Olrik. Translated 

E. M. Smith-Dampier, 395 


Books Recently Published :— 
gg Rad Fraser), 
Rona, 4 

Derb Fac North: A Descriptive Catalogue 

of Land Charters and Muniments relating 

to Vills and Burghs of. Compiled by T. 
Walter Hall, 108 

Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles. Part VI. Ed. Sir 
William Craigie and James R, Hulbert, 
52; Part VII, 431 

Dictionary of English Literature, The Con- 
cise Oxford, 

Duclos: Considerations sur les Moeurs de ce 
Siécle. Ed. F. C. Green, 378 

Dunlop’s (J. G.), The, Dunlop of Dunlop: 
and the Dunlops of Auchenskaith, Kep- 
och and Gairbraid, 161 

Edwards’ (J. M.), Some Greek Poems of 
Love and Wine, 34 

English Association, Essays and Studies by 
Members of. Vol. XXIV. Collected 
by Laurence Binyon, 17 

Evans’ (Maurice), G. kK. Chesterton, 35 


A Naturalist on 


Ewen’s (C. L’Estrange), The "Golden 
Chalice, 216 

Farrington’s (Benjamin), Science and 
Politics in the Ancient World, 215 

Ferguson’s (De Lancey), Pride and 


Passion: Robert Burns, 1759-1796, 323 

Gover’s (J. E. B.), Mawer’s (Allen) and 
pags (F. M.), Place Names of Wilt- 
shire, 7 

Herefordshire County Records: Calendar to 
the Session Books and other Sessions 
Records. Vol. IX, 1799 and 1833, 143 

Horwill’s (H. W.), An Anglo-American In- 
terpreter, 234 

Lascelles’ (Mary), Jane 
Art, 

Liber de Diversis ee. 
Sinclair Ogden, 8 

Lubbock’s (S, G.) Rinieiies Rhodes James, 


179 
bane (F. L.), A Greek Garland: a selec- 
tion from the Palatine Antholo 198 
Macdonald’s (Hugh), John Dry en: a 
Bibliography of Early Editions and of 
Drydensiana, 231 
— Southern, Ballads and Songs of. 
Ed, by Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner and 
Geraldine Jencks Chickering, 233 
Moore’s (John Robert), Defoe in the 
Pillory and Other Studies, 90 
Mudie’s (Robert), Things in General. 
Introduction by Alan Lang Strout, 251 
Nelson’s (William), John Skelton, 53 
Newstead’s (Helaine), Bran the Blessed in 
Arthurian Romance, 342 
Palmer’s (W. M.), History of the Parish 
of Borough Green, Cambridgeshire, 322 
gi (Howard R. ), On Reading Chaucer, 


Pinney, John, 1679-1699. Ed. Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall, 161 


Austin and her 


Ed. Margaret 








Pope, Alexander, Poems of, Vol. TV. Ed. 
John Butt, 124 
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Books Recently Published :— 


Reade’s (Aleyn Lyell), Johnsonian Glean- 
ings. Part IX, 16 
Richard II. Ed. John Dover Wilson, 232 
(corrigendum, 270) 
Rosenfeld (Sybil), Strolling Players and 
Drama in the Provinces, 1660-1765, 125 
Sacred Fire, The: An Anthology of Eng- 
lish Poems from the Fourteenth Century 
to the Present Day. Chosen by William 
Bowyer Honey, 88 
Sayers (Dorothy), The Devil to Pay, 16 
Scott, Sir Walter, Journal of, 1825-6. 
Revised J. G. Tait, 252 
Trevelyan, R. C., Collected Works of. Vol. 
I, 106; Vol. Il, 341 
Trollope’s (Anthony), Ralph, The Heir, 252 
Tyler’s (F. C.), Geometrical Arrangement 
of Ancient Sites, 486 
Wyndham’s (H. A.), The Wyndhams of 
Norfolk and Somerset, 449 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 18, 54, 90, 126, 270, 360, 
414, 468 
Bosp(h)orus: Oxford, 281 
Boswell (James), a blank in his Diary, 80, 310; 
his ‘ Life of Johnson’ in foreign languages, 


Bourne (David), The Case of, 193 

Bouts-Rimes, specimens wanted, 317 

Bowie-knife, A, early uses of, 441 

Bowling (Tom), A Real Person, (Mem.), 398 

Brandon (Charles), Duke of Suffolk, death of, 

, 464 

Brewing in private houses, 264, 321 

af — Intellectuals,” to whom attributed, 
47: 

Brompton Hospital for Consumption, 
ability of its locality, 352 

Brotton Churchyard. The Bulmer Cenotaph 


in, 32 
Brown (Aduire c. 1790, 47, 86, 142, 209 
Brown (Capt. R.), Nizam of Hyderabad’s ser- 
vice, details wanted, 27 
Browne, Davy, Richards and Ricardo families, 


Browning (Elizabeth Barrett), 
lished letter of, 310 

Browning Societies, Present Existence of, 264, 
374 

Brownists as subjects of a popular jest, 78, 
120, 158 

Buckingham, Duke of, his rebellion in 1483: 
* Yeomen of the Crown,” 192 

Brede Oil, reason for the name, 281 

Bulmer Cenotaph in Brotten Churchyard, 32 

“ Bureau,” origin of word, 83 

Bureaux, with secret receptacles, 83 

Burial in a Kneeling Position, 367 

Burial Places Royal, 13 

Burley Churchyard, Hants, Epitaph in, 46 

Burnet, Bishop: Marginalia, 173 

Bushby family, of Cumberland, 100 

‘Bussy D’Ambois,’ The Date of, 25 

Butler (Samuel), author of Hudibras, 317, 373 

Byron (Lord), his heart, 159 


suit- 


an unpub- 
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Cc 


Caesar (Sir Julius), ‘papers of, 209 
Calcutta: A Letter from, 1770, 363 
Calendar, Floral, A, 46, 86, 196, 302 
* Call Cousin with .. .” origin of phrase, 479 
Camels in War. Time, (Mem.), 289 
Campbell and Dibble families, 47 
Canals of Great Britain, 99, 142 
“ Candlestick-Maker,” as _ associated 
butcher and baker, 210 © 
Canterbury Cathedral, 12th century glass in, 
(Mem.), 470 
Card Games, authorities on, 387, 483 
Carpets, Manufacture of, (Mem.), 163 
Caroline, daughter of George II, 334 
Carey (Elizabeth), Tercentenary of, 


253 

“Cash and Carry,” origin of expression, 368 

Cats, Egyptian, a particular species, 248, 299 

Cats on Army Strength, 374 

Cattle, White Herds of, in Middle Ages, 174 

Century Plant, The, 334, 429 

Chalkhill, Black Bill, etc., 11 

Chamberlain (Frances Sheridan), 
wanted, 247 

Charcoal Burner and St. Peter, 210 

Charles Edward, Prince, reading despatch of 
Sir John Cope, 49 

Charles I, Tutors of Children of, 157, 218, 250, 
285, 377 

Charles I, Portrait by Bower, 210 

Charles I, Plays on the Life and Death of, 
405, 447, 461 

Chatterton and Milton, A Question of For- 
gery, 314 

Chess Problem in ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ 229 

Chew (Beverley), biography wanted, 82 

Chichester Worthies, Two, 423 

Children’s Editions of Famous Works, 405 

Chinese Epigrams: French Translations of, 
(Mem.), 163 

Chinese Medicine: 
colour, 82 


Christian Names :— 


Eleanor, 174 
Joel, 369, 467 
Meliora, 11 , 
Christian Names, unusual, 477 
Christ Church, Westminster, Graves at, 57 
Christmas, At: Ibsen and Dickens, 474 
Christmas Decorations, Out-of-Doors, 478 
Christmas Tree in England, 478 
Church Builders, Women as, 78, 141, 213 
Churches built on artificial mounds, 136, 176, 
197, 285, 352, 465 
Churchill (Awnsham), will made by, 478 
“Churchmasters,” a name for _ parochial 
officers, 49, 192, 177, 214, 266 
Church Porch, The, bequests payable in, 227, 
283, 303; 320, 340 
City Dues and Old Tron Posts, 50, 86 
Claremont Lodge, The Obelisk at, 279 
* Clerihew,” derivation of the word, 366, 409, 


with 


(Mem.), 


MSS. 


remedies assigned by 


466 
Cleveland (John), some lines by him on 
Tyranny, 136 
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Cochrane (Alfred), biography wanted, 82 
Cock-Fighting Chairs, 459 
Cockspur Street, reason for the name, 118, 159 
Coleridge and Dr. Hartley, 179 
Collins (William), Notes on the Life of, 128, 
146, 167, 182, 201, 220, 240, 258, 272 
“Comic ” Educational Works, 351 
Concertina, The history of, 388, 430, 466 
Confessionals, History of, 333, 377, 484 
Connard (George),- an Owenite, (Mem.), 109 
Conrad (Joseph), 292, 349, 402, 473 
Conscription in Cromwell’s day, 157, 182, 195, 
(corrigendum, 216) 

Constable (Rev. Thomas), Biography wanted, 8 
“Contentment swells a Mite into a Talent, 
and makes a Man richer than the Indies,’ 

origin of proverb wanted, 29, 105 
Contraction U/Y, use of, for “ "Thou, Hoe | 
Cooper (Fenimore), Two “queries neirning. 66 
* Cork,” “ Caulk,” use of the words, 
Cornhill, The, Suspension of Publication dur- 

ing War, (Mem.), 416 
Cornish Giant, The, song of, 262 
Corrector of the Press, 332 
Cosby, family of Queen’s Co., 

358, 448, (corrigendum, 270 
Courts of Honour, information wanted, 67 
Cousins, Marriage of, -(Mem.), 

Coward College, 229 
Cowper (William), his two letters, and the 

Rev. Samuel Greatstead, 24 
“ Create,” Somerset Dialect word, 87 
Cremation, Introduction of, 332, 377 
Crocodiles in India, 442 
Cross family, 67, 104 


194, 229, 251, 302, 


“ Cruck ” Buildings, 97, 176 
Cruwys Morchard Notebook (1066-1874), 
(Mem.), 128 
D 


Dally (Richard), a Chichester Worthy, 423 
Danae and Perseus, 473 

“Darvel Gatheren,” 47 

Darwin (Robert), Note on, 329 

* Daughter,” pronunciation of, 15 


David’s ‘ Marie Antoinette on the Tumbril,’ 
318, 485 
Davy: Browne: Richards: Ricardo families, 


Death Bed Appearances, 403 

Death in Folk-Lore, 246 

* Decimals,” the insertion of, 15, 70, 104 

Deck-Chair, an inscribed, 227, 448 

De Harcourt (Alice), Countess of Warwick, 
details wanted, 440 

Dekker (Thomas), burial place of, 11, 157 

Demdike, original of the name, 443 

De Quincey (Thomas): Some Objections and 
Corrections, 3, 42, 189; French Disciples of, 
(Mem.), 1 

Dermody (Thomas), 1775-1802: 
261, 

Desert Islands and Shipwrecks, 218, 268 

De Vere (Earl of Oxford), his claim to be 
author of Shakespeare’s plays, 368 

Devonshire Yeoman’s Household 
Queries from, 80, 120, 141, 


another letter, 


Diary, 
215, 250, 339 
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Diaries, Bibliography of, 351 

Dibble and Campbell families, 47 

Dickens (Charles) as a plagiarist, 118; 
century fiction, 249; 
474 

Dieu Cavalier La a L’Anguipéde and Soldier 
Saints, 151 

Disguise of Enemy 

“ Dismal Swamp,” 
99, 142, 196 

Disraeli Family, 

Dog’s Longevity in, 404, 467 

** Dog,” as a term of approbrium, 248, 449 

Dodsley’s ‘ Museum,’ Verses in, 

Dominique, The Rope-Dancer, 
tory of, 118 

Dominical Letters in Vestry Books, 403 

‘“Domino,: A Voice from a mask,’ 
wanted, 46 

Dorset authors and books, Bibliography of, 


in 20th 
Ibsen and Christmas, 


Attire in War, 208, 250 
The, U.S.A.; its situation, 


Movemerts of, 313, 364 


origin and his- 


author 


, 86 

Dorset Wills at Somerset House, 33, 274, 345, 
399 

Drowning Sensations, 6 

Drury (Robert), Origin and death of, 47 
~ * in England, recognised by Law, 227, 


Duval (Glande), burial of, 247 
“Dut ” as meaning a man’s hard hat, 368 


E 


arth Fragrance after showers, 
Earwig, The, species of, 


Editorial :— 


* Badinguet,” 209 
Blimp, Colonel, 29 
Bosp(h)orus: Ox-ford, 281 
Cockspur Street, 118 
English Poem Wanted, 461 
“Gormed,” 118 
Hudson’s ‘ Historie of Judith,’ 226 
Hunsdon House, Accident at, 425 
Plain Living and High ag 318 
“ Rythman,” 27 
Walton (Isaak), occupation of, 
Edinburgh : _ Ante-Manum Club, 05 Hog- 
manay in, 
Edward I, his’ letter to Robert de Bavent, 
(Mem.), 397 
Edward, Prince of Wales at Tewkesbury, 227 
Egyptian cats as a special species, 248, 299 
Elinor as a Christian name, 174 
Elinor (Queen) and Fair Rosamund, 80 
Elegies set to music, 352 
Klephants, Stories of, by Sir Hubert Ostler, 
(Mem.), 189 
Ellwood (Thomas), tercentenary of his death, 
246 (corrigendum, 288 
Elm Hall, Southgate, its whereabouts, 11 
Embossed Work, invention of, 
Emerson (Ralph Waldo), The verse sayings 
of, 82; and ‘ Moby Dick,’ 457 
‘Emma’ as Jane Austin’s satire on herself, 
64, 123 (corrigendum, 144) 
Emotion, conventionalized signs of, 245, 355, 
395 (corrigendum, 432) 
England, Wolves in, 158, 175, 214 


439 
(Mem.), 37 
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English Pronunciation and Kipling, 97 | 
Entwisle Family, 483 
Epitaphs :— 
Animals, 104, 269 
Burley Churchyard, Hants, 46 
Set to music, 
Etoniana, (Mem.), 145; (Mem.), 379 
Eton under Mr. Keate, (Mem.), 145 
European Leaders: A Prophecy, 439 
Evans’s Dragoons, particulars wanted, 
Evilsizer as a surname, 207, 251 
“ Exaltre,” history of the word, 475 
“Excations,” a word in the Leicestershire 
St. George Play, 460 
Excelsior as a material, 15, 49, 142 


F 


“Fair Penitent, The,” in Bombay, 1756, 295 
4 —s its equivalent in other languages, 
$34, 412 

Filmer (Sir Robert), editions and MSS., 98 
Fir Trees as a Jacobite Memorial, 368, 48 
Fitzherbert (Mrs.), portraits of, 368, 410, 449 
Five Alls, The, as an inn sign, 247, 321 

Flags at Half- Mast, its adoption in England, 


Marriage of, 327 


227 
Fletcher (Phineas), 
word, 67, 


“Flitting Feast,” Somerset dialect 


A, 46, 86, 196, 302 
1690-1754, 209, 299 


41 
Floral Calendar, 
Folkes (Martin), 
Folk-lore :— 
Apple Peel, 51, 86 
Bees and Cherries, 8 
Birch, 248 
Death, 246 
Green, 82 
Japanese, 15 
Salt, 333, 395, 444 
Steam, 81 
Water, 81 
Fonts in the Shape of a Trough, 479 
“Found out the Massie Ore,” 331 
Foxhounds, first pack of, in England, 83, 121 
France, Vogue of Black in, 210; Younger 
Generation in, (Mem.), 271 
Franking, Rules for, Members of Parliament, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales ard his Court, 330 
‘Free Press ” in Newspaper a 51 
French Airman, The, (Mem.), 36 
French = of English agin 368, 445, 
(Mem.), 
Funeral Nadie. Verses at the Grave, 478 


G 
Galerius, Palace of, at Thessalonica, 79 
Ganga, Hindustani for — 
Gardens and Mr. Pepys, 
Garrick (David), his. ohristmas Tale,’ 477 
George IIT, Daughters of, 316 
German Switzerland, The Language of, 

(Mem.), 

German War Songs, 66, 119, 214, 286 
Ghosts in Chains, 476 
Gibraltar, Italian Attitude to, (Mem.), 236 
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Gilbert (Davies), Centenary of his death, 
(Mem.), 451 

Gil Blas, the story of, 317, 392 

‘Gilgamesh ” and ‘ The Odyssey,’ 263, 304 


Glasse (Hannah) and her ‘ Art of Cookery,’ 29 

Golden Climes and Missing Predicates, 116 

Goodwin (Very Rev. William), Dean of Christ 
Church, parentage of, 117 

“ Gormed,” meaning of word, 118 

Goswell (Elizabeth) and (Dorothy), particulars 
wanted, 443 

Government Offices in Fiction, 227 

Grammar: Short, Easy, for the use of 
Students in the University of Edinburgh, 
author wanted, 

Grant (Paymaster C. T.), Nizam of Hydera- 
bad’s service, details wanted, 


Gray (Christopher) of Fulham, Pedigree 
wanted, 367, 429 
Gray’s (Thomas) ‘ Elegy,’ imitations of, 98 


141, 214; a parody on, 254 
Greatheed (Rev. Samuel), two 
William Cooper to, 24 
Greece, Invasion of, A Persian Account, 200 
Greek Letter Words in English, 317, 482 
“ Green ” in Folk Phrases, 82 
“Green Belt,” “ — Finger,” inventor of 
the phrases, 
Gunn PMichael) of Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
Guy Fawkes Day, (Mem.), 397 
Gypsophila as a name for gipsy, 137, 178 


H 
Halley (Edmond), and Peter the Great, 295; 


Bibliography, Guide to his Life and Work, 
(Mem.), 93; The Missing Portraits of, 174, 


letters from 


303 
Halsham (John), Biography wanted, 
‘ Hamlet,’ A, Compliment to Sidney Pg Y 138 
Hancorn, 19th Light Dragoons in Nizam of 
Hyderabad’s service, 27 
Harrington (Sir John), his epigram, 227 
Harrison and Hughes families, 333 
Hartley (Dr.), and Coleridge, 179 
Haydn, Schubert’s Debt to, (Mem.), 469 
Hazleton (Fred), author, 403 
—e Setting a Price on A Victim’s, 119, 158, 
19 


Hearn (Lafcadio), Note on, 419 
* Heart-Balm,” an American word for alimony 


116 

Hedge-Cricket, A, verses to, 417 

Helenium, its history, 264, 321 

“Hell is paved with good intentions,” in 
English and French, 136, 

Hen and Chickens, old sign, 332, 376 

Henly, Heslop, Stiles, Pearson and Warren 
families, 28 

Henrietta Maria’s Ladies, 157, 213, 230 

Henry IV, 1, The Text of, 347 


Henry O. and Aeschylus: A Coincidence, 7 


Heraldry :— 


Armorial House or Family, 164, 185 
Arms for Identification— 
Barry of six gules and argent, 67, 102 
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Heraldry :— 


Gules a fesse and three crescents or, 67, 
102 
Gules three crescents or, 67, 102 
Gules and fesse argent with a leopard 
gules on the fesse, 67, 102 
Gules three crowns or, 67, 102 
Gules three combs or, 67, 102 
Gules on garbs or a_ bordure engrailed 
or, 67, 
Gules three roundels argent, each charged 
with a fleur-de-lis azure, 67, 102 
Gules three crescents and a bordure en- 
grailed ermine, 67, 102 
Gules a Catherine Wheel or, 67, 102 
Gyronny argent and gules, 67, 102 
Or a spreadeagle sable, 67, 102 
Or a chevron gules, 67, 102 
Or a lion rampant sable, 67, 102 
Or a chief azure and three rowels argent on 
the chief, 67, 102 
Or a chief gules and a spread eagle sable, 
Three Fleur-de-lis, a 
regardent erowned, 387 
Glass, Heraldic, (Mem.), 73 
Southwood Armorial Bearings, 156 
Tong (Thomas), Arms of, 332, 374, 388 
= - “amie ” as a name for “ heron,” 350, 
Heslop, Henly, Stiles, Pearson and Warren 
families, 
Highgate Underground Station, name changed, 


6 
— (Richard), of Hillend: Balliol MS. 354, 
4 


wingless dragon 


en Sanatoria in, 293; Waterfalls in, 

297 

Himalayan Snowpeaks, Vernacular names of 
156 


Hindu Dances, native names of, 138 

Hindustan, Zymotic Diseases in, 315 

Hippomanes and the “ Moult,” 267 

Hitler’s Dislike of the Jew, explanation of, 
(Mem.), 326 

Hiv', the Life of, (Mem.), 
Swarming, (Mem.), 469 

eeeny in Edinburgh, 315, 358 

Hollyband (Claudius), an Elizabethan School- 
master, 237, 255 

Hongston (Dr.), his identity, 226 

* Honorificabilitudinitas,” reference wanted, 
443 


127; Bees and 


Hoods, Academical, 31, 50, 86, 140, 177 

Horwood’s Map of London, 332, 373, 448 

Hospitals, London, in the 17th century, 362 

Hotel Bristol, reason for popularity of the 
name, 295, 339 

Houses Built in a 
297, 340 

Howard (Edward), 6th son of 25th Earl of 
Arundel, 1637-1691, particulars wanted, 10 

Howard (Sir Robert), K.B., 1625/6,-1698, 7 

Hudson’s ‘History of Judith,’ source of 
allusion, 226 

Hughes and Harrison families, 333 

Hugo (Victor), humour of, 262 


Night: Keyhole tenure, 








Huguenot Soldiers in the 
(Mem.), 254 

Hundreds, names of Preserving Folk Meeting. 
Places, 87 

Hungarian Peasant Pottery, (Mem.), 110 

Hunsdon House, Accident at, 1623, 425 

Hunting Parson, The, 263, 298 

Hutcheson (George), Centenary of his death, 
(Mem.), 451 


English Army, 


I 


Ibsen (Henrik), Dickens and Christmas, 474 

Ilfracombe, Legend of, 1797, 187, 177 

India, Army Life in, (Mem.), 289 

India, Lion in, most recent instance of, 442 

India, Eighteenth Century English in, 351 

Indian Crocodiles, 442 

Indian Words various meaning of, 11, 70, 85, 
104, 122, 142, 250 

“In the Red,” interpretation of, 269 

“ Interesting,” Pronunciation of, 374 

Inventories with Wills, London, 26, 69, 104, 
213 


Irish Grammar, (Mem.), 217 

Ireton (Henry), the death of, 30, 69, 85, 123 
Isleworth House, position of, 387 

Italian Anagram: a Prophetic, 246 

Italian Translation, An, 460 

*Tvanhoe,” Scott’s, _—— from, 316, 467 
Ivory Artists in, Book wanted, 480 


J 


Jacobites, Fir Trees as a Memorial, 368 

Jacobite Letters, whereabouts of, 28 

Jacobs, Medallist, details wanted, 98 

Jacobs family, of Bury St. kdmunds and 
Loughton, 117 

James (Montague), Letters to a Child, (Mem.), 
44 


3 
Japanese Folk-Lore, 15 
Japan, Western Games in, 248 
Jefferies (Richard), Prize Essay on, (Mem.), 19 
“« Jehan-Rictus ” as a Pseudonym, 191 
Jelf (Mr.), Architect of Ryde Town Hall, de- 
tails wanted, 11 . 
Jenkins (Henry): Supra-Centenarian, 12, 211 
Jewels, Setting of: Foils, 248 b 
“Jew York” as a nickname for New York, 
83, 177 
Joel as Christian name, 369, 467 
John, English Princes named, 119, 159 
“John Citizen,” 51 
“ John Company,” the origin of, 93, 140 
Johnson (Richard), Date of A Book by, 46 
Johnson (Samuel), and Scott, 96; pedantry 
about words, 50 
Jones (Hugh), Bishop of Llandaff, 290, 339 
Jones (Inigo), Wren and Whitehall Palace, 
471 


‘ 
Jonson (Ben), allusions to, 26; first Folio 
Edition of Shakespeare’s plays, (Mem.), 236 
* Journal of Australian and New Zealand His- 
torical Studies,” (Mem.), 55 
Julius Caesar and Mediaeval Legends of, 480 
* Julius Caesar, the greatest man of any age, 


“J. Z,” authorship of Newcastle’s Letter to 
Michell, 173 
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K 


Kant, Ancestry of, 264, 303 

Kenna, Goddess of Kensington, 27 

Kensett (Ann), information wanted, 227, 268 

Kildwick’s Remarks in the Parish Church of, 
by the Rev. T. C. Fawcett, original copy 
wanted, 81 

King’s, The (Queen’s) Arms as an Inn Sign, 


King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Rose of, 118, 
158 


King (Thomas), A Chichester Worthy, 423 

‘King Leir,’ authorship of, 

Kipling (Rudyard) and English Pronuncia- 
tion, 97; in Paris, (Mem.), 470 

Kissing Hands, date of establishment of 
custom, 246 

Kitchener (Lord): the 
Alexandria, (Mem.), 410 

Kittens taken into Battle, story of, 194 


L 


Ladies Smoking Cigars, 51, 269, 374, 412 

(La Fontaine), Fables of, in Tapestry, 461; 
seeming simplicity of, (Mem.), 109 

“Lakeless Lakeland,” by Mr. Cuthbert Wil- 
kinson, (Mem.), 92 

4 aeeenehie,” as a name of a plant, 118, 158, 
‘ 

Lamont, Harp, The, information concerning, 


Bombardment of 


, 34 
“Landlord,” as meaning “ Inn-keeper,” 48 
Lancaster School, Headmaster of, 442 
Latin, English Pronunciation of, a.p. 1529, 245 
Laws, obsolete, unrepealed, 50 
Leech Gathering, information concerning, 333 
Leeds: “ Cross” in Place-Names, 46 
Legislation concerning Tobacco Smoke, 351 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, 95 
Leti L sooner II Teatro Brittannico, 290, 


Lewis, John, Evans’s Dragoons, 443 

Leyland Chalice, The history of, 443 

Libel by a Newspaper, (Mem.), 1 

“Like a Dutch Uncle,” use of the phrase, 88 

Lincoln Cathedral, The wind round, 227, 376 

Lions named Romeo and Juliet, from Nairobi, 
emer 325 

“ Litanies,” by M. Claude Dervenn, (Mem.), 74 

Little Crown Street, Westminster, 478 


London Changing :— 


a Underground Station, name 
changed, 26 

Peel Statue, The, removal of, 80 

St. James’s Square, Josiah Wedgwood’s 


Showrooms, at, 26 
St. John’s Wood Underground Station, 

name changed, 26 
London in the ’Fifties, 225 
London, Horwood’s Map of, 332, 373, 448 
London Hospitals in the 17th Century, 362 
London Parks, sheep in, 34 
‘London Tales,’ 1858, Note on, 277 
Longevity, African, 174, 321, 484; in Dogs, 404 
Loti (Pierce), his antecedents. (Mem.), 38 
Louvre, The Removal of Treasures from, 









(Mem.), 361 

Love Locked Out! From the Greek Anthology, 
ecexlv., 313 

“ Luck,” The, of The Family, 74 


M 
Macaulay (Lord), as Poet, 99, 138 (corrigen- 
dum) 180, 216 : 
Mackenzie (Lieut. Thomas), Nizam _ of 


Hyderabad’s service, details wanted, 27 

Madagascar, Stones from, 46 

Mafia, The End of, (Mem.), 92 

Maid of Saragossa, The, particulars wanted, 
334, 411, 426 

** Malcolen,” meaning of the name, 99 

Mamhead Woods, Obelisk in, 27, 69 

Man, The, Who Lost His Way, endowment of a 
Bell, 15, 68, 85, 121, 318, 337; Reverse of, 207 

‘Manon Lescaut’ and Penelope Aubin, 172 

Manor, The, in English Law, 156 ( 

“ Marguerite ” and “ Paquerette,” distinction 
between, 138, 341 

Mark, A Curious, 348, 365, 430 

Marlborough (Duke of) and The Foot Guards’ 
Shirts, 213 i 

Marriage Superstitions, 318 


* Marseillaise,’ The, an omitted stanza, 
(Mem), 361, 477 5; Be ; 
Martin (Capt. George), of Virginia, details 


wanted, 193 
Martindale (Isobel), parents of, 333 
Mary Stuart, Busts of, list wanted, 334 
Mass Book, Names from Phrases in the, 405, 


448 

Mbidzi, a Devil in Central Africa, (Mem.), 19 

Mead (Richard), of Greenwich, 1729, 478 

Mead (Dr. Richard), disposition of his Collec- 
tions, 193, 230, 250. 301, 320, 483 

Medals, British War, (Mem.), 199 

Medicine, Chinese: remedies assigned by 
colour, 82 

Meliora as a girl’s Christian name, 11 

“ Meridian Line,” references wanted, 246 

Merlin, Prophecies of, literature concerning, 
174, 251 

Military Equipment Criticism of, (Mem.), 127 

‘ Milton,’ Columbia, First Supplement to, 329 

Milton (John), Ariel, 45; Chatterton, 314 

Minerva Press Chap-Book, A, 422 

Ministers, Dissenting and Libraries, 466 

* Moby-Dick ’ and Emerson, 457 

Moguls, The, Portraits of, 333, 410 

“Mons Meg,’ the cannon, Maker of, 117, 160 

Montagu (George), Walpole’s correspondence 
with, Problems in, 155, 173, 192, 197, 208, 226, 
230, 247, 249, 263, 280, 285, 296, 302, 315, 331, 
337, 350, 356, 367, 373, 386, 390, 404, 423, 427, 
441, 445, 459, 463, 480, 483 

Monument The, Suicides from, (Mem.), 271 

Moore (George), names as significant, 11 

Moore (Sir John), last survivor of his army, 


14, 33 

‘More, Sir Thomas,’ Date of Authorship of 
the MS. Play, 78, 120 

‘More Uncensored Recollections,’ 
wanted, 461 

Motor Car, Royal, Use of, 210 


author 
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“Tf thou of fortune be bereft,” 458 

Moubray Family, 118 

*“ Moult, The,’ and the Hippomanes, 267 

Mount of Olives, Burial on, 478 

Mull, College of Pipers, particulars wanted, 
42% 


Motto, A, 


Mundy (General), Witness in Trial of Lord 
Wintoun, 1716, 27, 123 
“ Museum,’ Dodsley’s, Verses in, 365 
Music, Effect of on Animals, 429 
Musical Attributions, 2%6 
Musical Titles, Metamorphosed, 456 


“My Foot ’”’ as an expression, 34 
N 


Names ending in S, Possessive Cases of, 81 
Names, incredibly apt, 385 
Names from Phrases in the Mass Book, 405 
Napoleon I, The Sword of, its history, 207 
Napoleon I, Love Affairs of, (Mem.), 380 
Napoleon IU, his nickname of “ Badinguet,” 
209 
Navy, _ 
tween, 15 
Nelson (Lord), Simon de Koster’s, the portraits 


and the Regent, connection be- 


Nettles, German, use of, 279 

Newspaper, Notices of Births, etc, 316, 376, 449 

Newspaper Jargon in America, 116 

Newton (Sir Isaac), Cor respondence of, 294 

New York, Early Settlers of, (Mem.), 91 

Nicholls (J. A. B.), biography wanted, 82 
“Night Brings Counsel,” source of phrase,: 
263 

Forse le The, of America and The 
Turkey, 291 

Northal erton, Old Clock at, 1839, 46 

* Notes and Queries ” Editor’s change of ad- 


dress, (Mem.), 217 
Nottingham Trades and Traders, 46 
oO 
“Oberon,” Wieland’s and the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner,’ (Mem.), 325 
Obituary :— 


Bloxham (Florence Winifred), 144 

* Odyssey, The,’ and ‘ Gilgamesh,’ 263, 304 
Offley family, 317, 358 

Old Inn Posts and City Dues, 50, 86 

. “Omne Solum Forti Patria Quia Patris,” in- 
scription on Regicides — at Vevey, 387 
Onions, sacrifice to, 334, 

“On whose foot the black ox had not trod,” 
origin of the phrase, 48, 88 

Ophelia, cause of the madness, 81, 212 
(rkneys, The Survivals in, 
Ismond (8th Earl of), Obituary, 1539, (Mem.), 
145 

Orthodox Church, Englishmen received into, 
281, 320 

* Out of the Horse’s Mouth,” origin of phrase, 
443, 484 


3, 
Owl, Lectern, The, 

177 
Oxford 
queries, 


story concerning, 


(Lord), his 


98, 141, 


and Asquith 
8, 50, 122 


literary 
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Painters’ Love of Animals, instances of, 479 
Palace of Galerius at Thessalonica, 79 
Pamphilon, 144, 178 


Pansy, The, Freaked with Jet,” 98, 139, 175 
~ Paquerette ” and “ Marguerite,’ distinction 
between, 138, 341 


Parson Hunting, 


The, 263, 298 
* Parthenissa ” 


: Waterford edition of, 98 


Pater (Walter), Centenary of his birth, 
(Mem.), 73 

Patience as a card game, 248, 287 

“ Pattilear,” an article of clothing, 293, 338, 
375, 410 

‘“ Paying through the Nose,” origin of phrase, 
443, 484 


Peace Songs, existence of, 228 
Pearmain, Worcester The, origin of name, 264, 


31 

Pearson, Stiles, Henly, Hestup and Warren 
families, 28 

Peel Statue, The Removal of, 80 

Péguy (Charles), paper on, (Mem.), 181 

Peiping, China, Work of the Library of, 
(Mem.), 433 

Penguins, habits of, 9 

Penny Post, The, (Mem.), 398 

Perkins (Thomas), an Evesham clockmaker, 
209 

Pepys, Mr., and Gardens, 56; 
244, 299, 338 

Persian Account of the Invasion of Greece, 200 

Peter, St. and the Charcoal-Burner, 210 

Peter the Great and Edmond Halley, 295 

Phoenicians in Greece, 153 

Phrases and Proverbs :— 


Batting an Eye, 461 

“Call Cousin With .. .,” 479 

Contentment swells a Mite into a Talent 
and a a man richer than the Indies, 
29, 

Like a "this Uncle, 88 

Night Brings Counsel, 263 

Out of the Horse’s Mouth, 443, 484 

On whose foot the black ox had not trod, 


and his Barge, 


48, 88 
Paying Through the Nose, 443, 484 
Plain living and high thinking, 318 
Rain before seven, clear by eleven, 67 
To die like flies, 479 
To feed the Armenians, 443 
See Naples and die, 67, 142, 179, 321 
Shot his bolt, 334, 412 
Tant que la niche est vide, le saint peut, 
revenir, 318 
To feed the Armenians, 443 
Phrip (Matthew), of Northwood (I. of 
Wi ht), his family, 388 
Picture Post Cards, Inventor of, 116 
‘Piers Plowman,’ Illustrations to, 461 
Pigeons: age to which they attain, 118 


Place-Names :— 


Leeds: “‘ Cross in, 46 
Trees or Plants in, 48, 


1 
Plague in the 17th century: Collections for 
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Lancashire, 459 

“ Plains of Abraham,” reason of name, (Mem.), 
127, 174, 229 

‘Plain Living and High Thinking,’ 
phrase, 318 

Poe (Edgar Allen), Newly Identified Verses 
by, 77, 160; Porphyrogene, 403 

Poellnitz, a boy at Eton, particulars wanted, 
45) 


origin of 


‘Poet, The’; Some Notes in Tennyson’s 
Early Poems, 62 
Poland, Life in, (Mem.), 451 


Pope Benedict XV. M. Bertrand’s audience 
with, (Mem.), 235 

Pope’s (Alexander), Sonnet on the Plague, 31! 

“ Portas Propter Aena Signa, meaning of, 210 

Post Office Stores in South Africa, (Mem.), 416 

Postage Stamps, The Earliest, (Mem.), 1 

Poultney: Pountney: Pultney families, 460 

Powdering the Hair, 98 

Praed (Winthrop Mackworth), 
his death, (Mem.), 37 

Prayer Book with signatures of Queen Anne, 
282 


centenary of 


Presentation at Court, time of day for, 174 

Preservation of Ancient Buildings, Society 
for, (Mem.), 20 

Press, the Corrector of, 

. yitag ae Prejudice,” Children’ s Edition of, 

Prime family, geneology wanted, 

Prince Imperial : Poems on the Death of, 248, 
336, 376, 411 

Princes, English, named John, 119, 159 

Prisoners, examples of their occupations 
wanted, 15 

Processional Cross, A 13th Century, (Mem.), 55 

Prophecies of Merlin, literature concerning, 174 


Pseudonym: “ Jehan- Rictus,” 191 

Psychical Research in the last Fifty Years, 
(Mem.), th 

Pultney: Poultney: Pountney families, 460 


Pyne (William Henry), burial-place of, 11 


Q 


Quebec, Operations before 1759-60: 
by Colonel Fraser, (Mem.), 127 

Queen, The, American relations of, 
236 


Journal 


(Mem.), 


Quotations :— 


Above all Nations is Humanity, 175, 231 

A nocturnal phantom, a vapour, 100 

Astrology is true but the Astrologer can- 
not find it, 264, 304 

By comes the devil, 
leaf, 157, 215 

Che par sorriso ed @ dolore, 318 

Echo answered where, 318, 377 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
reign, 100 

Holding no form of creed, but vontemplat- 
ing all, 83, 123, 179 

I see my duty and I do it not, and there- 
fore see no further, 

It has been rather knocked about, but it’s 

a good one still, 119 


punting on a dock 
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Quotations :— 


La chute des feuilles, 461 

Once is never, 318 

Promissam pacem 
Christe, 48 

‘ Shipmate Ahoy,” the Rover cried, 157 

Stronger than Armies, 29 


tua nune_ ecclesia, 


Things earthly we must know ere love 
them, 1 
The Bo’s’n’s whistle 
Sounds like a whisper in the ear of Death, 
405, 449 
R 
meee mee. Pottery Vessel discovered at 
(Mem.) 55 


Racing Colours, when first worn, 14, 160 
Rag and the Louse as an inn sign, 210, 251, 408, 
(corrigendum, 450 
Railways Literature, Authors of, 368, 428 
“Rain before seven: clear before eleven,” 
origin of phrase, 67 
“Ramayna,’ The, story from, (Mem.), 163 
—— (Hannah Mary), Note on, 242, 335, 
376 


Ravens at the Tower, 318, 392 

Reading among boys, (Mem.), 1 

“a Sea, Explanation of the name, 424, 466, 

Regent, The, and the Navy, 
tween, 156 

“* Regis ” in the name of towns, 138, 269 

Reinbert, a 13th century romance, (Mem.), 91, 
(Mem.), 

Re-Incarnation, Books on Rejection of, 247 

Renovation of old books, 

Ricarde-Seaver (Major), 


connection be- 


details wanted, 459 


Ricardo: Browne, Davy: Richards families, 
156 

Richards: Browne: Davy: Ricardo families, 
1 

Richelieu (Cardinal) and the Arts, (Mem.), 
2 


326 

Richmond, Duchess of (La Belle Stuart, 1648- 
1702), 447 

Riverside, The, poet’s wish to live by, 118, 159 

Robison (Sir John), details and references of 
his work in India under Nizam of Hydera- 
bad’s service, 11 

Roman Attitude to Maritime Attack, (Mem.), 
398 

Roman Legions, Badges wanted, 67 

Rope Dancers, Women: illustrations wanted, 


Rosamund, Fair, and Queen Elinor, 80 
Royal Burial Places, 13 
“Royal George,” Wteck of, (Mem.), 
(Mem.), 344 
Royal Use of Motor Car, 210 
Rumfordizing,” significance of the word, 
403, 463 
Russell House in the Strand, history of, 405 
“Ruth,” the noun, 64 (corrigendum 90) 
““Rythman,” meanings of the word 27 


S 


Sacrifice to Onions, 324, 376 
Saint Edmund, The Bones of, 479 


217, 





496 


San Giovanni in Laterano and the Pope, 100 

St. Helena, during Napoleon’s captivity, 132 

St. Hill as a surname, 443 

Saint James’s Square, 
showrooms at, 

Saint John’s Wood Underground Station, 
name changed, 26 

Saint Leonard in Stained Glass, 352, 395, 429, 
465 


Josiah Wedgwood’s 


Saint Peter and the Charcoal Burner, 210 

Saint Petroc, Relics of, (Mem.), 433 

Saint Saviour’s, Hoxton, 172 

Saint William, ‘his identity, 351, 393, 407, 467 

‘ Salaman and Absal,’ an almost unrecorded 
edition of, 31, 180 

Salamis, Byzantine water cistern at, (Mem.), 
415 


” 


“Salary ” and “ Wages,” distinction between, 
138 

Salt, Folk-lore of, 333, 395, 444 

Sanatoria in the Himalayas, 297 

“ Sand-Blind,” . “ Samblind,” a new form; 422 

Saunderton, Romano - British Villa _ at, 


(Mem.), 326 
“ Scardiscope,” meaning of word, 264, 303, 339 
“ Scapa, To,” use and origin of the word, 405 
Schiller and Astrology, 317, 375 

r Scholar-Gipsy,’ a line in, 423 482 


- wae (Franz), his debt to Haydn, (Mem.), 


Scinde Camel 
wanted, 34 
Science Progress, Suspension of publication 

during war, (Mem.), 307 

Scotland, Air Reconnaisance of, (Mem.), 181 

Scott (Sir Walter), and Johnson, 96; Queries 
from ‘Ivanhoe,’ 316, 467; Verses on the 
Death of, 417 

Seals, Town, 87, 123 

Sea Happenings in 1755, 331, 373, 411 

Sea Sickness and dangerous remedies for, 46 

Seckford (Thomas), Master of Requests, 387 

Secrets, State, given away, 296, 341 

“See Naples and Die,” meaning of phrase, 67, 
142, 179, 321 

Sekhmet, connection with fire, 175, 

Semaphore, The Portsmouth, (Meme 235 

Sequah, Quack Doctor, 350, 380, 428 

“ Sewn up for the Winter,” a Siberian custom, 
333, 

Shakespeare (William), age of his character- 
actors, 123, 197; his attitude towards 
Tragedy, (Mem,), 415 

Sheep’s Tails, Franklin and Goldsmith on, 438 

Sheep in London Parks, 34 

Shelley’s Political Prose, Notes on, 223 

Shipwrecks and Desert Islands, 218, 268 

Shortall, (Sebastian), Cistercian Monk, 
(Mem.), 397 

Shorts for Women: Trousers for Men, 51 

“ Shot his Bolt,”’ origin of phrase, 334. 412 

vr (Philip), A Compliment to in ‘ Hamlet,’ 

; the Question of his Love for his Wife, 
383° (corrigendum, 414) 

Silchester, Walls of, 82 

Silhouette for Tdentification, 1800-1810, 424 

‘ Silverbridge, The,’ form of speech, 83 


Baggage Corps, pamphlet 
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Sin Viesendanatte of Schism, 304 

Singular, Assumed, The, 90, 121 

Sirens, history of the name, 333 

* Skain,” a Herefordshire word, 172, 267, 304, 
339, 391, 439 

“Skerne ” and “Scaynes Hill,” attachment 
to Sussex, 439 

Skelton (John), his reputation, 53, 84 

Slaugham, Early Sheepfarming in, 423 

Sleeping Sickness, banishment from Southern 
Sudan, (Mem.), 271 

Smith (Geoffrey), biography wanted, 81 

Smith (William), geologist, obituary, 1839, 
(Mem.), 145 

Snail-Eating Among Country People, 365, 409 
426, 465 

—* use of, in Medicine, 352, 408, 428, 465, 


acces wading in, 282, 341, 

Sobieski, Stuarts, The Myth. “f, 265, 320, 357, 

sctt. Pedal, To, an Americanism, 264 

Soissons Cathedral, Restoration of, 369 

Soldier Saints and La Dieu Cavalier a 
L’Anguipéde, 151 

Somerset Dialect Words and Provincialism, 20, 
121, 206 


Songs and Ballads :— 


The day we went a-shooting, 388 
Song of a Cornish Giant, 262 
Songs, German War, 66, 119, 214, 286 
Southwood, Armorial Bearings of, 156 
Sovereigns to be given away, incident on Lon- 
don Bridge, 480 
Spain, Church in, before 1931, 351, 428 
Spectacles, use of, 
Spolia Opima, rendering wanted, 334 
Spruce Beer, its composition, 117, 158, 178, 231, 
48 


“ Squab,” history of the word, 387 

“Stand and wait,” Reflections of those who, 
(Mem.), 470 

State Secrets Given Away, 296, 341 

Steam, Folk-Lore of, 81 

Stiles: Henly: Heslop: Pearson and Warren 
families, 28 

Stiletto, Glass, an instance of, 332 

Stirrups made of wood, 480 

Stocks, The, case of their use in living memory, 
12, 51, 68, 105, 178, 304, 

Strauss: ‘ Erinnerungen an Coventgarten,’ 79 

Straw, its use in manufacture, 317 

‘ Struck dead by a look,’ authentication wanted, 
264, 303 

Stuarts, Sobieski, The Myth of, 265, 320, 357, 
369 


- Summer’s Cloud, A,” meaning of the phrase, 
99, 212 

Sun Dial, introduction into England, 99 

Sunday Travelling in the early 19th century, 

em.), 

Sun Flower, The Legend of, 99, 140 

Superstitions, Marriage, 318 

Supra-Centenarians, instances of, 477 
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Surnames :— | 
Evilsizer, 207, 251 
St. Hill, 443 
Surnames, Welsh, story about, 67 
Sutton Hoo Burial-Ship, The, 191 
ay Signifying Poet: “Swan-Song,” 311, 353 
Swift (Dean), in Pictures, 248 
Swinburne, Parodies of, 13 
Swordsmiths in London, 351, 406, 447 
Sybil, spelling of the name, 404 


T 


Taglioni, Biography wanted, 334, 412, 425, 464 

“'Tant que la niche est vide, le saint peut 
revenir ’’? origin of phrase wanted, 318 

Tapestry worked on the wrong side, 443 

“ Tascusa,” meaning and derivation of 
word, 479 

Taylor (Thomas), Draughtsman, 377 

Teeth, Artificial, early use of, 65, 101 

“The,” Contracted A, 263, 303, 374 

“The ” attached to town and village names, | 


the 


333, 448 
Thetis, English Pronunciation of, 8 
“Things 1 Shouldn’t Tell,’ author wanted, 


461 
Thirty-Nine, The Age Fatal to Genius, 480 
Thompson (Francis), Memorials to, 369, 429 | 
Thomson (James), an uncollected Poem by, 279 | 
Thornton (Richard Hopwood), Biography, | 

(Mem.), 308 
Tobacco Smoke, legislation concerning, 351 
Tobago (Isle of), Property owners in 1777, 99 
“To Die Like Flies,” origin of phrase, 479 
“To Feed the Armenians,” origin of phrase, 


443 

Tombs (Lt.-Col. Francis), Bengal Army, date 
of death, 81 p 

Tong (Thomas), Arms and Pedigree, 332, 374, 
388 


Torch as a road sign for a school, 82 ° 

Touchet: Earls of Castlehaven and Barons 
Audley, 280 

Tower, The Ravens at, 318, 392 

Town and village names with “The” at- 
tached, 333, 448 

Travel in the 18th century, 369 

Treadmill, history of, 137, 231 

Trees and Plants in Place-Names, 48, 119 

Triumph of Agriculture, The, authorship of a 
poem on, 

Trollope (Sir Henry), centenary anniversary 
of his death, (Mem.), 307 

Trousers for Men and Shorts for Women, 51 

Trousers, creasing of, 174 

Tudor Abbots who became Bishops, 70, 104 

Turbary or Turbarey, 15 

bie The, and American Norse Discovery 
of 291 

Turner, Tiger, obituary, 1856, further details 
wanted. 81 

“Twice Round the Clock,” queries from, 49, 
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Typewriter, The, origin of, 83, 123, 230 
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and the Commons Journal, 
(Mem.), 19 
Underclothing, 


date of its general wear, 14, 
103, 142, 213 


| Underground Passage between Church and 


Hall, 366, 409 
Univied America, 33 
Upwell, Norfolk, Lands in, 204 
Ursarius, identity of, 46 
Use of the Contraction U/Y for “ Thou,” 171 


v 


** Vale of Tears,” use of expression, 97, 138 

Van Hove’s ‘ History of the Bible in Cutts,’ 
date of publication, 442 

Venus of Melos, Discovery of, 112 

Vestments, Liturgical, in Stuart Days, 136, 175 

Victorian Book Illustrators, 66, 105 

Victoria (Queen), as a composer, 247 

Violet as an Emblem of Truth, 230 

Von Einbeck (Conrad), artist, 83, 140 

Vulgate, English Editions of, 317 

Vultures and Living Bodies, 191 


Ww 
Wading in snow, 282, 341, 357 
Wadlow (Simon), his history, 333, 410 
** Wages ” and “ Salary,” distinction between, 
138 


Wain (Louis), Note from, 97 

Wallace (Rebecca), her identity, 119 

Waterfalls in the Himalayas, 297 

Water, Folk-Lore of, 81 

“Way of the World,” stage history of, 83, 122 

“* Waywardens ”: A Yorkshire expression, 366 

Walpole (Horace), Correspondence with George 
Montagu, Problems in, 155, 173, 192, 197, 208, 
226, 230, 247, 263, 280, 285, 296, 302, 315, 331, 
337, 350, 356, 367, 373, 386, 390, 404, 423, 427, 
441, 445, 459, 463, 480, 483 

War, The of 1914-1918, 386 

War, Disguise of Enemy Attire in, 208 

Ward (Mrs. Humphrey), A Key to the Novels 


of, 480 
Ward (Jane Plumer), of the Disraeli family, 
364 


Warren: Stiles: Henly: Heslop and Pearson 
families, 28 

Warren (Mrs.), of Theatrical Circles, 387, 430 

Warsaw and Tranquillity, French saying con- 
cerning, 317, 357 

Wasting, among our ancestors, 31 

“* Week-end,” first use of the words, 66, 104 

Welsh Surnames, a story about, 67, 103 

Wemyss (General David Douglas), obituary, 
1839, (Mem.), 145 

Westmorland Clockmakers, (Mem.), 379 

Whitehall Palace: Inigo Jones and Wren, 471 

Whitewash, for visibility, 281 

White (John Nesbitt), a youthful poet, 24, 69 

** Whiznowhisky.” origin of name, 248 

Wilkins (William), architect, obituary, 1839, 
(Mem.), 145 

William, St., his identity, 351 

Will, The, reading of in public, 479 

Wilter (John), a watch by, 295 
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Wilton, traveller called, 351 
Witches’ Brew in ‘ Macbeth,’ ingredients of, 
352 


Wolves in England, 158, 175, 214, 230 
Women as Church-Builders, 78, 141, 213, 285 
(corrigendum, 324) 
Worcester Pearmain, The, origin of name, 264, 
9 


Worcestershire Archaeological Society, Trans- 
actions for, 1938, (Mem.), 217 

Wordsworth (John), centenary of his death, 
(Mem.), 451 

Wordsworth (William) and 
stanzas (1802), 32 

Worm as causing toothache, 246, 287, 301 

Wren (Sir Christopher), Inigo Jones 
Whitehall Palace, 471 


Greek, 366, 466; 


and 





Writer, Uneducated, The Difficulties 
(Mem.), 289 

* Wry-Necked Dick,” on whom was the nick- 
name bestowed, 197 

Wuthering Heights, Film of, (Mem.), 73 


Wyndhams of Somerset, 450, 485 


of, 


Y 


“ Yeomen of the Crown ”’: 
ham’s Rebellion, 1483, 192 
Young: identification sought, 368 


Zz 


Zymotic Diseases in Hindustan, 315 


Duke of Bucking- 














